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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Education Bill has been before the House of 
Lords in committee all the week ; and clauses 1 and 2 
have been passed as amended. The discussions have 
been very businesslike, and the general tone reason- 
able, in great contrast to the debates in the Commons. 
A most important alteration in the whole educational 
system of the country is embodied in an amendment 
moved by the Archbishop of Canterbury and passed by 
the House, but opposed by the Government. At pre- 
sent it is at the will of a local authority whether there 
shall be any religious teaching or not in the schools 
they provide. The only condition laid down by the law 
is that if religious teaching is allowed, no catechism or 
formula distinctive of any particular church shall be 
used. But if the Lords’ amendment stands, henceforth 
every local education authority will be compelled to 
allow religious teaching in all its schools. The Minis- 
terial Lords found it very difficult to make any opposi- 
tion to this amendment. We can understand their 
regretting that it had ever been moved. 


By another amendment it will henceforward be com- 
pulsory on local authorities to take over Voluntary 
schools, unless the building is structurally unsuitable, 
or there is enough public school accommodation in the 
district without the particular Voluntary school. If the 
local authority object on these grounds to taking the 
school, they can appeal to the Board of Education, who 
must take all the circumstances into account. This 
takes the place of Mr. Birrell’s famous ‘‘ bilateral 
clause”, which he promised to the Opposition, and then 
when he moved it advised his own people to throw it 
out, which of course they did. However the Lords’ 
proposal is more effective and will prevent a deliberate 
plan to crush denominational teaching by refusing to 
take over Voluntary schools. The Government of 


course did not accept the amendment. It would not 
please Mr. Lloyd-George and his Welsh friends if 
they did. 


More important than either of these amendments 
was one moved later by Lord Balfour. It was virtually 
the proposal to establish ‘‘ pan-denominational reli- 
gious instruction”, as Lord Ampthill aptly defined 
it. This is the only possible permanent settlement of 
the religious difficulty. Unfortunately the Lords either 
failed to grasp the true bearing of this issue or, grasp- 
ing it, erred from timidity. The Duke of Devonshire’s 
opposition apparently unnerved Lord Lansdowne, who 
ultimately advised Lord Balfour to withdraw his amend- 
ment, which he did. How much longer are Conserva- 
tives to suffer from the dead hand of this or that 
Liberal-Unionist leader’s past? A subsequent amend- 
ment, which was carried, providing for denominational 
teaching in single-school areas in the country, only 
shows up more clearly the irresolution of the Opposition 
in the Lords. 


The pretext for dropping Lord Balfour’s amendment 
was the small chance of getting the Government to 
accept it. There is equally little chance of getting the 
Government to accept the amendment carried. One is 
as much an invasion of the Cowper-Temple clause as 
the other, the only difference between them being that 
Lord Balfour’s proposal would upset the present system 
to real and permanent effect, while the other would 
cause almost as much friction with practically no result. 
This is just the kind of thing likely to prejudice the 
Lords in the eyes of the nation. The public will never 
understand what they were about in this matter, and 
will conclude that the Lords either did not know their 
own mind or, if they did, were afraid to follow it. The 
folly of the thing is crowned by the reflection that the 
very proposal from which the Unionist peers shrank 
was strenuously advocated by both Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain in the Commons. 


The Plural Voting Bill has passed through the House 
of Commons committee stage. Sir Edward Carson 
might have expressed his opinion of it as a ‘‘ sneak”’ 
Bill in politer language ; but the Bill does in fact 
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introduce technicalities which will produce a good deal 
of ‘‘sneak” electioneering practice. In regard to the 
Universities what else is it? On. several amendments 
Mr. Harcourt spoke of technical difficulties which alone 
prevented their acceptance. The answer to this, as Mr. 
Balfour said, is either that the Bill was ill-prepared or 
would not work in any case. That toois Sir Charles 
Dilke’s opinion ; and he declares it is not workable. It 
is a peddling measure run through in a hurry to embody 
the old Radical idea of ‘‘ one man one vote” and yet 
a representative Radical has no praise for it. There 
would have been some grace in it if it had been part of 
a Reform Bill; but this disfranchises and nothing else ; 
except increase election expenses. It even does not cut 
down expenses in proportion to the reduced number of 
electors. In the City of London there may be only 
10,000 instead of 20,000, but the scale of allowed ex- 
penses remains the same. 


On Tuesday Mr. Bryce, questioned by Mr. Sloan, 
managed in his printed reply to insinuate a little 
fresh and dark mystery into the affair of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell. Naturally it is vexatious for Liberals— 
themselves in discomfort and perplexity about Home 
Rule—to see Mr. Balfour gracefully and completely 
disentangle himself from the Devolution plot in which 
they pictured him writhing. In fact not only Mr. 
Balfour, but all the leaders of the Unionist party, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Wyndham, are 
now, even by the admission of most Liberals, freed of 
complicity in Sir Antony’s poor plan. Hence it may 
have been quite pleasant for Mr. Bryce to get in his 
innuendo—‘‘ with any correspondence that may have 
taken place between Sir Antony MacDonnell and any 
member or members of the late Government. His 
Majesty’s present Government have no connexion or 
responsibility”. Mr. Bryce added that Sir Antony had 
no objection to the publication of ‘‘ the correspond- 
ence ” but did not see why he should take the initiative. 
It is odd that he should be shy of initiative at this time 
of day. He seemed, recently, the last man in the Civil 
Service to shy at anything of the sort. 


Mr. Bryce made a further surrender to the Nationalists 
on Monday. A good many Irish landlords refuse to 
allow estate valuers to go on to their property with 
a view to its utilisation for the purposes of the 
Act of 1903. It is not easy for the Estate Commis- 
sioners to secure the return of evicted tenants to the 
land from which most of them need never have been 
ejected but for their own folly. Mr. Bryce, accepting 
without challenge all that Mr. Redmond said, ap- 
pealed to the landlords to let bygones be bygones and 
then warned them that if they persist in obstructing 
the work of the Commissioners, compulsion may be 
necessary. Any idea of leaving them a voice as to 
their own property seems never to have occurred to 
him. The worst feature of his speech, as Mr. Long 
promptly recognised, was the remark that priority 
should be given to certain cases where social order is 
involved—a suggestion which must at least have 
pleased Mr. Redmond. 


Mr. Birrell has had a near shave this week of being 
charged with militarism. One might have supposed 
that such a charge would lie against him as reasonably 
as against, say, Mr. Haldane or Mr. John Ellis. Yet 
it has been discovered by several disarmament saints 
that the Board of Education has suffered, nay en- 
couraged, the children in their elemertary schools to 
practise rifle shooting! The Kent Education Com- 
mittee are indeed allowing the “fires of hell and of 
hate” to break out of the sun of universal peace 
which is supposed to be rising. Fancy—they have in- 
cluded rifle shooting in the ordinary school curriculum— 
and at the public expense, as that rigid economist 
Mr. Snowden M.P. has discovered. But Mr. Birrell 
hastened to explain it all away. It was only experi- 
mental—he merely tried it at Bushey—is sorry it should 
have been taken up elsewhere—but the House may rest 
assured &c. 


The suffragettes have been offered, and some have 
refused, milder conditions—the rank of first-class mis- 
demeanant—by the Home Secretary. This exaggera- 
tion of their martyrdom is rather silly—a grain of 


common sense really would help these ladies a good 
deal. And this would be a good occasion. They are 
now serving their time in prison; and many of us 
are beginning to feel that perhaps there has been a 
good deal of very cheap sneering at them and some 
unworthy, certainly unmanly, abuse. They made them- 
selves ridiculous, of course, and some of them were 
much worse than ridiculous; but men under the ex- 
citement of a political grievance have been quite as 
bad. Indeed, as Mr. George Meredith has pointed out, 
men made themselves much more offensive under the 
impulse of a national rejoicing—the declaration of peace. 


After all if a gentle and refined woman, suchas Mrs. 
Cobden-Sanderson, is moved to such unnatural demon- 
strations, there must be something more in the matter 
than mere cussedness. And such a woman as Mrs. 
Fawcett would not be inclined to sympathise with 
mere women-rowdies. Then it is only fair to remem- 
ber that the Prime Minister has blessed women’s 
suffrage ; the leader of the Unionist party has long 
favoured it, as did Lord Salisbury; so does Mr. 
Redmond and Mr. Keir Hardie. There has seldom 
been such agreement amongst party leaders. Would 
any political man find it soothing to have the leaders of 
all parties admitting his right to a thing and yet never 
to get any the nearer to it? And now to insult their 
irritation Mr. Asquith tells them he takes no interest in 
the whole matter. 


So Lord Rosebery is for tampering with that 
great and good work, the death duties, which Sir 
William Harcourt, as we remember Lord Randolph 
saying angrily, bullied and blustered through the 
House. He would relax its severity, he says, so 
far as works of art are concerned. Thanks to these 
duties many of the choicest collections of books and 
pictures are being dispersed. But Lord Rosebery 
has no hope that Mr. Asquith will abate a jot of his 
duties. The pictures and books may go hang so far 
as a Chancellor of the Exchequer is concerned. One 
Chancellor, in such a matter, is as bad as another. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach was only too glad to get and 
keep the plunder of his predecessor. By the way what 
does Lord Rosebery mean—we quote from the ‘‘ Times ” 
of 27 October—when he makes Vergil say 


‘* Sic vos non nobis mellificatis, apes ; 
Sic vos non nobis nidificatis, aves.” 


If he has deliberately changed the pronoun to make a 
point, we confess that point is too subtle for us. 


Just before the General Election we called attention 
to some grossly untrue representations in a manifesto 
of a body calling itself the ‘‘ Church of England 
Liberal and Progressive Union”’. This body apparently 
still exists, for it has held an annual meeting and issued 
an annual report. This report well sustains the record 
of the society for, let us say, reckless statement. It 
declares that during the eleven years of Unionist 
administration not a single member of the Liberal party 
was appointed to a bishopric. As a matter of fact, 
during that period two of the best-known Liberal 
Churchmen of the day were made bishops: Dr. Gore 
was appointed to Worcester in 1902 and to Birming- 
ham in 1905; Mr. Lang, the vicar of Portsea, was 
appointed to Stepney in 1901. Cannot Mr. Noel 
Buxton, who is or was treasurer to this union, have 
some regard for the truthfulness of the society’s docu- 
ments? There is not even the excuse of election 
excitement now for false statements. 


Mr. Gathorne-Hardy advanced to the rank of a first- 
rate parliamentarian during the debate on the disesta- 
blishment of the Irish Church. An unfriendly critic 
said that Gathorne-Hardy’s speeches were as stirring 
as the drum, and as empty. He was not indeed a 
thinker, or a debater whose blade had a finely-tempered 
edge. But he was a splendid type of Englishman, 
healthy in body and mind, full of prejudices (good 
ones), which he would defend in a resonant voice and 
with ‘‘ sabre-cuts of Saxon speech”. He was an ad- 
mirable contrast to Disraeli, who liked his blunt 
courage, and was glad to raise him to the peerage as 
Viscount Cranbrook, the earldom coming from Lord 
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Salisbury. Lord Cranbrook was almost the last of his 
generation, which is now represented by Lord Cross 
and Lord Ripon. The grandfather of the late earl was 
steward to Stanhope of Cannon Hall, and made his 
fortune in the Low Moor Iron Works, in which he 
vainly endeavoured to persuade his master to invest. 


A remarkable change is evident in the accounts now 
appearing in the newspapers on the position of affairs in 
Russia. The ‘‘ Times” correspondents especially seem 
to be seeing everything couleur de rose. We have often 
had occasion to remark upon the exaggerated and sen- 
sational views which were expressed of the disorders 
in Russia. It was the fashion; and now perhaps the 
optimistic tone may need discounting; though it is 
more likely to be true. Credit is being given to the 
honesty of ministers, and the necessity they have 
been under of restoring order; and it is no longer 
assumed that whatever the Douma demanded was 
right and the Ministry foolish, or wicked, or mad, for 
refusing it. Now it is seen the Ministry is justified 
by the result and it is probable that the interview of 
the ‘‘Times” correspondent with a member of the 
Ministry describes the situation truly. Between the 
extreme parties ‘‘ the nation has awakened and restored 
the balance”. 


The country is described as being quiet, and the 
thirtieth of October, the anniversary of the famous mani- 
festo, apparently has been celebrated without revolu- 
tionary outrages or pogroms; and one called forth the 
other. The Government is now in a position to stop 
both, and is doing so. But the attack with bombs on 
the Government van containing gold, which occurred in 
S. Petersburg last Saturday, and the murder of the 
Scottish mill foreman Mr. Sheridan, planned by revolu- 
tionaries as part of a policy of terrorism, show the 
necessity for the exceptional summary administration by 
which S. Petersburg has still to be protected. Eight 
men have already been executed for the van crime ; but 
the murderer of Mr. Sheridan has not yet been arrested. 
When the new Douma meets, probably early in next 
year, the Ministry will meet it with its own programme 
to a considerable extent in operation, agrarian measures, 
Jewish and other social reforms; some of them 
incomplete without the co-operation of the Douma. 
Probably the experience of the past year will have 
cooled the hot heads, or the elections will return them 
in less numbers. 


Raisuli stands out as the one strong man in Morocco. 
He has been called in to preserve order where the de 
jure but certainly not de facto government of the country 
was powerless. He has relieved Arzila which was 
besieged by bandits and threatened with imminent 
destruction and has captured the chief. No amount of 
European pressure has induced the Moorish Government 
to move but the employment of a distinguished robber 
is clearly a solution which deserves consideration as a 
means of restoring order. The situation is ludicrously 
like that in ‘‘Le Roi des Montagnes” when the brigands 
went on an expedition and left the gendarmes to guard 
the captives, but the regular force of the law proved 
so unsatisfactory that on his return Mrs. Simons 
requested Hadgi Stavros to leave some brigands next 
time he made a raid “ pour nous protéger contre les 

endarmes”. Raisuli is the Hadgi Stavros of the 
oorish problem. 


Like other whites Americans will not mix with the red, 
the yellow and the black men. In California they are 
preventing little Japanese from attending the State 
schools though thereby they are infringing a treaty 
made with Japan in 1894. A witty Frenchman asks 
if Americans want to suppress the rainbow; though 
black by the way is not in the rainbow. There may 
be commercial as well as racial feeling here, as 
in the similar case of the Chinese. Restaurant keepers 
and others in San Francisco are especially incensed and 
riots are hardly prevented. Tokio has remonstrated 
with Washington and the Federal authorities are dis- 
posed to insist on the State observing the treaty, but 
Federal power in the matter is in fact very limited 
and the State threatens to test the matter in the 
Supreme Court. If it should win, the position would 


be serious ; there might be a repetition of the Chinese 
boycott of American trade. There is already un- 
pleasantness between the States and Japan over the 
Japanese fishermen who were killed ; and the Japanese 
have taken no steps to punish those who escaped 
though they were requested by America to do so. 


It is evident that to the people of London Moderation 
under another name smells very much sweeter. The 
complete collapse of the Progressives is really extremely 
humorous. Everything seemed to be going so well for 
Liberalism in London, the prospect everywhere was so 
rosy, that they had visions of wiping out their opponents 
altogether. But a good many shrewd persons on both 
sides had an inkling of what was to come. Up to a 
certain point this is no doubt reaction from the Liberal 
wave of last January, which submerged two-thirds of 
London. Party divisions in these local metropolitan 
elections are not-precisely on the lines of imperial politics, 
but the guiding hand in both cases is that of the regular 
party managers. This is an undoubted set-back to the 
Radicals at Westminster, and as such it is distinctly 
pleasant to us. So far as the actual merits of the 
contest went, or for any effect it is likely to have on 
local municipal affairs, we cannot say we are much 
moved; we do not look for any remarkable changes. 
In fact the most important aspect of the matter is the 
great advantage it will give the Conservatives in their 
attack on the County Council next March. 


Where is the improvement that was to be brought 
about by the recent police regulations for motor omni- 
buses? The noise and stench continue unabated, and 
everyone will heartily sympathise with the indignant 
letter of the President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in the ‘‘ Times”. He rose from his bed at 
the midnight hour to call the attention of the police- 
man to the unearthly noises in his street, a street 
where there are nursing homes, too, and he was told 
that the police are only to report noises made by the 
omnibuses when they are stopping. That is not the 
worst part of the nuisance. It is the “‘ wailing, rum- 
bling, rattling and rasping of the omnibuses as they 
tear along the street’’ that renders houses uninhabit- 
able, disturbs the rest of invalids and gets on the 
nerves of healthy people until they wish all motor- 
omnibuses were in Hades, where they seem to have 
come from. 

It seems, too, that the companies are not liable for 
damages except for negligence, whatever injury their 
machines do. Mr. Justice Bigham decided on Wed- 
nesday that as skidding cannot be prevented the 
companies are not responsible. In fifty years perhaps, 
but not now; which is not an incentive to find a 
remedy. When railway companies were held liable 
for sparks damaging crops, they soon found out a way of 
stopping them. A County Court Judge the other day 
gave a decision quite the opposite of Mr. Justice 
Bigham’s ; so perhaps there will be an appeal and the 
question really decided. If Mr. Justice Bigham’s 
version holds good, there ought to be legislation to 
protect the public. A machine that can sweep away 
yards of the Waterloo Bridge parapet ought not to be 
in the streets on the same conditions as ordinary 
vehicles. 


Messrs. Lever Bros. by this time have probably 
realised, whatever they may publicly admit, that in their 
efforts to capture the soap market they have over- 
reached themselves. The opposition of the trade has 
grown so strong, and firms, outside the ‘‘ combine” 
have been so quick to seize their opportunity for cutting 
in, that the originators of the scheme have issued a cir- 
cular full of promises of the benefits to be enjoyed in the 
future under their auspices. Unfortunately Messrs. 
Lever Bros.’ record is not one to inspire confidence in 
the altruism of Port Sunlight methods, and the 15-o0z. 
bar, though withdrawn, will be the bar sinister for a 
long time to come. 


The convicts who escaped from Gloucester Prison a 
week ago were captured on the top of a barn near 
Lydney. They had lost all heart after their hungry 
wanderings in the Forest of Dean, and made no resist- 
ance when the police came upon them. The police 
arranged a kind of beat, and, armed only with cudgels, 
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gradually closed in on them. The convicts were 
tracked by their spoor in the mud. The startling pic- 
turesqueness about the escape and the crossing of the 
river and the rush towards the sea appeals to imagi- 
nations refined and crude alike. The men told the 
owner of a boat they suddenly boarded to keep still 
and row them across the stream, or they would ‘“ put 
his lights out”. Thereis a dreadful force and phrasing 
about the talk of the ‘“‘ criminal classes” which, 
zsthetically, one may well admire. 


Mr. Moberly Bell in a general letter to the press sets 
forth the ‘‘ Times’” case against the publishers. In 
appealing to ‘‘the impartiality of the British press”, 
he reiterates many points with which all who have 
followed the controversy will be familiar. There is 
however one new point; when the booksellers showed 
resentment at the publishers undertaking to return 
in advertisements 15 per cent. of the amount spent by 
the ‘‘ Times ” with them, the ‘‘ Times” voluntarily aban- 
doned their claim-action, Mr. Bell says, which only two 
publishers have had the courtesy to acknowledge. It 
appears that within twelve months the ‘‘ Times” Book 
Club has sold 309,911 volumes new at full prices and 
31,534 second-hand at reduced prices. Many purchased 
books which they would not otherwise have bought. 


What Mr. Moberly Bell does not explain, and what 
we believe to be an easily proved fact, is that the result 
of the ‘‘ Times” Book Club sales of new books at 
second-hand prices was to render it hopeless for others 
to sell them at all, and that the publishers for the sake 
of the trade had in some cases to buy books back. 
If the ‘‘ Times” wishes to continue to buy on favour- 
able terms, it must agree to a time-limit. Publishers 
have withdrawn from the original agreement because 
experience proves its effect to be disastrous. 


We are always glad to welcome revivals of old English 
plays. In modern plays there is plenty of strong 
realism, and they are not deficient in wit, but it is always 
prose ; the Elizabethan dramatists, like the Athenian, 
preferred to write poetry. Unfortunately the one 
Elizabethan whose plays are now commonly acted 
is often so staged to suit the vulgar taste that his 
poetry is lost in a blaze of scenery. ‘‘ The Sun’s 
Darling”, given by the English Drama Society on 
Wednesday, was acted well and without affectation, 
the dresses were admirably chosen, and the dances 
gracefully done ; there was nothing to distract attention 
from the intrinsic charm of the play. 


The circular on dogs which the Board of Agriculture 
has just issued to local authorities is quite a typical bit 
of British officialese. You read it carefully through, 
and then have a hazy notion what it is all about. It 
seems however that the Dog Order of 1906 revokes all 
existing muzzling regulations ‘‘as from 1 January 
next "—why ‘“‘as from”, why not plain ‘‘ from” ?— 
and that in future all owners may be compelled by the 
local authority to put collars on their dogs, with their 
names and addresses attached. This is a sensible and 
simple precaution, and dog owners and dog lovers— 
or, roughly, the public—cannot reasonably complain. 
The local authority should act on it. We need not 
expect a furious outcry such as was raised when 
Mr. Chaplin, to his lasting credit, put forward his 
muzzling regulations, and stamped out rabies in the 
country. So soon as Mr. Herbert Gardner succeeded 
Mr. Chaplin he took off the muzzle. We hope that 
the Conservative who by-and-by succeeds Lord Crewe 
will not, tit for tat, take off the collar. 


The Erse cult of the Irish patriots is becoming a 
grand practical joke. Dublin Corporation now insists 
on all its official letters being addressed in Erse, which 
neither clerks nor postmen can read. Connemara 
County Council, not to be outdone, requires the names 
of all places to be written exclusively in Erse on the 
signposts at cross-roads. The unhappy tourist, whom 
Irish enterprise has made many inventions to lure 
across, finds himself in a hopeless impasse. He can- 
not read the names himself; those natives who can 
read the Erse cannot speak English; those who can 
speak English cannot read the Erse. And the County 
Council peers round the corner, hugely enjoying the 
Saxon’s dilemma 


BLACK AND WHITE. 


{= trouble between Japan and the United States 
hardly seems likely in itself to lead to any serious 
conflict. Japan never acts until she is fully prepared 
and she is clearly not prepared at the present moment to 
enforce the doctrine of racial equality at the cannon’s 
mouth. It is easy, of course, to satirise the citizens of 
San Francisco and to contrast their present attitude 
with the smug platitudes of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. But such satire is rather thin, for the 
Americans are in this matter no more prejudiced than 
the white men of any other nation when they come into 
touch with coloured races. The tolerance that is easy 
for an inhabitant of New York becomes an impossible 
virtue when its practice is demanded from a resident of 
the Pacific Slope who observes the Yellow invasion 
growing in bulk day by day. The determination to 
keep aloof from the coloured races is an mstinct, bad 
or good, which seems inseparable from residence in 
their neighbourhood. ‘‘It is easy to be honest when 
you have £5,000 a year” said Becky Sharp and it is 
easy to be tolerant when you do not see a coloured 
man of any nationality once a month. The attitude of 
our own subjects abroad is identical with that of the 
Californians. A striking instance came under our 
notice not long ago. A Japanese official in Shanghai, 
a man of exceptional ability, culture and good manners, 
who had always proved himself in every way friendly 
to the English, was denied admission to the Club solely 
on account of his race. No arguments from the mouth 
of his proposer, although he occupied the highest com- 
mercial position in the British community, shook the 
determination of members, and the candidate was 
withdrawn with such excuses as could decently be 
presented. Now this was done by members of a 
nationality whose Government stands on the closest 
terms of friendship with the Japanese and who 
when at home would and probably did shout them- 
selves hoarse with enthusiasm over the valour and 
talents of the ‘‘ gallant little Japs”. We are not 
blaming our compatriots in the Far East, any more than 
we blame the people of San Francisco. We are not 
evolving a moral disquisition, ‘‘ Je n’accuse pas, je 
constate”. A grave situation is arising throughout 
the world and has to be faced by white men every- 
where. 

The troubles which agitate the Western States have 
been in full blast in Australia for some years. With 
great difficulty the better-class Japanese are admitted 
and everyone remembers the recent legislation regard- 
ing the labour of our own coloured subjects on liners. 
Our South African possessions have legislated so as to 

lace intolerable burdens upon any of our Indian sub- 
jects who desire to trade there. Canada shows a strong 
disposition to follow the example of Australia. The 
danger is not pressing there, but, if it were, the legis- 
lation would be similar and the Imperial Government 
would in the end find as much difficulty in preventing it 
as the Government at Washington will in resisting the 
racial prejudices of San Francisco. 

The same phenomena obtain under different con- 
ditions in India and Egypt. In fact there is little doubt 
that much of the ill-feeling latent among the upper 
classes on the Nile is due to the absolute refusal of 
British residents to treat Mohammedans on a foot- 
ing of social equality and there is no real com- 
munity of feeling between British and natives in India. 
All these facts being incontrovertible, it would 
be hypocrisy of the worst kind to read lectures to 
San Franciscans for, if the truth were told, their 
action partakes more of the nature of self-preservation 
than we may be willing to admit. This point of view, 
however, opens up moral considerations which are alien 
from our present purpose. Itis enough to recognise the 
existence of a feeling of racial antipathy between white 
and black or yellow men which no amount of civilisation 
appears to break down or even in the slightest degree 
to modify. There was a strong feeling in most 
European countries against our employment of Indian 
troops in China and also against our alliance with the 
Japanese. When that alliance was defended it was as 
an astute move almost diabolical in its cleverness but it 
was never accepted as anything within the ordinary run 
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of political arrangements as an agreement with a white 
nation would have been. The perfectly logical notion 
of using Indian troops in South Africa never met with a 
moment’s serious consideration, for had it been acted 
upon, our own colonies might have withdrawn their 
troops if not their sympathy, and certainly our South 
African subjects would have bitterly resented the 
intrusion of coloured allies. 

This state of feeling has for long found its excuse 
in the term ‘‘inferior races”, and however ludicrous 
it may have seemed to anyone even remotely acquainted 
with the ancient civilisations of the East and the 
defective mental culture of large numbers of the con- 
quering races, it yet found excuse in the military 
superiority of the white man. That assurance has 
now been rudely dispelled. We have seen an Asiatic 

eople, comparatively small in numbers, inflict a smart- 
ing defeat upon the largest empire in the world, and 
make peace with dignity and sagacity, as they made 
war without barbarity. Is it wonderful then that the 
brown man as well as the yellow is beginning to ask 
himself wherein his inferiority consists? The intro- 
duction of gunpowder killed the predominance of feudal 
chivalry upon the battlefields of Europe and the 
acquisition by coloured races of arms of precision will 
ere long kill the fancied superiority of the white. This 
of course is only one side of the question. We have 
been rapidly putting into the hands of other races the 
means to challenge our superiority on the field of 
battle ; we have also helped them to advance excellent 
reasons for no longer enduring our yoke. The recogni- 
tion of the equality of all men before the law and of the 
right of all citizens to have a voice in the government 
of the country are principles which we have been in- 
stilling into the minds of our subjects both in India and 
Egypt, and we now affect a pained surprise when the 
instruction bears its natural fruit. This is not con- 
fined to one race or one religion. The Hindoo 
is perhaps more conspicuous as a grumbler in India 
and the Mohammedan in Africa, but the genesis 
of the feeling and its nature is the same. The African 
unrest threatens not ourselves alone ; but it would be a’ 
strange instance of the subtle working of cause and 
effect in the politics of the world if we were to find the 
victory of our allies in the Far East, a victory only 
made possible by our alliance, bearing sinister fruit 
for our semi-allies in Africa no less than for ourselves. 
But this is a matter in which European Powers must 
act together if a conflict should ever arise in earnest. 
If France decides to interfere in Morocco and if any- 
thing like a serious check were to be inflicted upon her 
troops, we cannot but believe that a very grave situation 
might arise for ourselves. 

The fatalism of the Mohammedan has hitherto stood 
in the way of serious trouble. The general tendency of 
the teaching he had gleaned from recent history was 
that Providence willed that the Unbeliever should 

revail and his Faith taught that there was no use 
in contending against the plans of Allah, but now it 
appears that the East can beat the West when properly 
organised, and this feeling may develop with startling 
results for Europe. There has been an extraordinary 
series of outbreaks in Africa during the last two 
years chiefly in places under European control and 
where Mohammedanism is in the ascendant among the 
natives. This fact is significant and worthy of more 
attention than it has received. But it would be an 
error to lay too much stress upon Mohammedan rest- 
lessness alone; the question is not one of religion 
but of colour. The negroes of the United States 
exaggerate the religion of the whites, they do not 
represent another faith, and the people of California 
have certainly never taken the religion of the Japanese 
into consideration. The trouble in the United States 
is only a prelude to the far graver troubles that await 
this country, for the Englishman being far removed 
from the scene of disturbance can never appreciate 
adequately the spontaneous aversion that sunders the 
white man from the coloured. But the rulers of more 
subject-races than any other nation we especially are 
affected by the grave position of the racial question at 
the present time. We cannot hope for any sensible 
modification of their attitude by our fellow-countrymen 
and the resentment created by it may be suppressed 


among the coloured races, but is not extinguished. 
For the certain outcome of this all the ruling white 
peoples should be prepared. 


LORDS AND COMMONS. 


N examination of the merits of the Lords’ amend- 
ments to the Education Bill is far from the pur- 

pose of this article. For the sake of argument we 
assume that all the amendments now being discussed 
are wise and just. It is the constitutional position of 
the House of Lords in regard to insistence upon those 
amendments, in the event of their rejection by the 
House of Commons, that we wish to discuss. Never 
since the great Revolution changed the dynasty has 
the constitution of Great Britain, which is partly 
written and partly traditional, been subjected to a 
severer test. Theoretically, the two branches of the 
Legislature are co-ordinate, that is, equal in power 
and similar in function, except with regard to money 
Bills, the faculty of dealing with which was taken from 
the Upper House so recently as fifty years ago. The 
King’s Government has an overwhelming majority in 
the House of Commons: thc King’s Opposition has a 
proportionally overwhelming majority in the House 
of Lords. Theoretically, therefore, when the Lords 
reject what the Commons propose there is a dead- 
lock, which can only be relieved by an appeal to 
the nation through a dissolution of Parliament, and 
generally this is actually what does happen, when 
neither House will give way, though sometimes the 
solution has been found by a change of Ministers with- 
out an election. Such being the constitutional prece- 
dent, we cannot understand the alarm of certain parties 
at the prospect of an appeal to the country against 
the action of the House of Lords. Has the House of 
Lords always or generally been wrong, when it has 
opposed the House of Commons? If it had been, it 
would have ceased to exist long ago. But let us 
review briefly the few great occasions on which the 
House of Lords has insisted upon its opinions in the 
teeth of a hostile House of Commons. The first in- 
stance is the defeat of Fox’s India Bill in 1782. This 
was a Bill introduced by the North-Fox coalition 
Government to transfer the appointment of all the 
officials from the old John Company to the cabinet in 
London. There was no Indian Civil Service in those 
days, and the effect of the Bill would have been to 
bring the administration of India within the sphere of 
party politics. For once George III. was in the right, 
and by the most strenuous efforts induced the Lords to 
throw out the Bill. The King is entitled to all the 
credit of this manceuvre, though we are afraid that he 
was thinking less of his Indian empire than of the 
odious Fox. The point, however, is that the Lords by 
throwing out a first-rate Government measure broke 
up the infamous coalition, and saved our eastern empire. 
In the question of Parliamentary Reform the House of 
Lords undoubtedly took the wrong line: they would 
have been more than human if they had not. The aboli- 
tion of the close boroughs was a direct attack upon 
the personal property and influence of individual 
members of the House of Lords. Pitt, it should 
be remembered, was so convinced that the right to 
nominate a member of Parliament was a legitimate 
form of property, that in his now forgotten Reform Bill 
of 1787 he proposed to give pecuniary compensation to 
the patrons of close boroughs for their abolition. It 
was at least as respectable a form of property as the 
ownership of slaves, for the abolition of which such 
large compensation was paid. The peers, when they 
found that what they regarded as their property and 
their rights were to be taken from them, fought as only 
Englishmen can fight. When they were fairly beaten 
after the General Election in 1832, they gave way, not 
graciously, it must be admitted, but they sullenly fell 
back, and absented themselves from the House of 
Lords. It is very easy to smile nowadays at the fears 
excited by what was really the enfranchisement of the 
middle class, the most loyal and conservative portion 
of the community. But one has only to read the 
memoirs and letters of the time to learn that the 
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apprehension of ‘‘ red ruin and the breaking up of laws ” 
was not confined to the peers, whose opposition to re- 
form was not therefore wholly selfish. The majority of 
educated men and women believed that the Reform Bill 
meant revolution, social, moral, and political. The 
second mistake the House of Lords made (and that 
without any such excuse as they had in the previous 
case) was their rejection of Gladstone’s Bill in 1860 for 
the abolition of the duties on paper. A cheap press 
may be a great nuisance, and does in fact an infinity of 
mischief, at home and abroad. But the Lords ought 
to have seen that it was inevitable: and the only result 
of their futile attempt to keep paper dear was that 
they were formally deprived of the right to amend 
money bills. This error must be laid to the door 
of Lord Derby, who, as a man of letters, ought 
to have known better. In the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church in 1869 the House of Lords under 
the guidance of Lord Cairns (who besides being an ex- 
Lord Chancellor was an Irish Evangelical) again put 
themselves in a false position. In their anxiety to 
secure the best terms for the disestablished Church they 
allowed the controversy between themselves and the 
Commons to be boiled down to a mere higgling over 
a few hundred thousand pounds more or less compensa- 
tion, which ended of course in their taking what they 
could get. The next memorable conflict between the 
Houses occurred in 1884 over the proposed extension 
of the residential suffrage of the towns to the counties. 
Under the calm and firm leadership of Lord Salisbury 
the House of Lords insisted that a bili for the re- 
distribution of seats, admitted to be necessary, must 
accompany the Franchise Bill. There were the usual 
denunciations of hereditary legislators, processions 
through the streets and ‘‘ Down with the Lords !” 
harangues in Hyde Park. But public sentiment was 
not at the back of Gladstone’s Government, which was 
nearing the end of an inglorious, indeed disastrous 
tenure of office, and after a good deal of bluffing, the 
Lords triumphed, and redistribution accompanied en- 
franchisement. The last and most notable intervention 
of the Lords took place in 1893, when they refused to 
sae the second reading of Gladstone’s second Home 
ule Bill. The nation was immensely relieved when 
the House of Lords rejected the Bill, and the Peers 
attained a popularity which they had never before 
enjoyed. The explanation of this apparent anomaly is, 
of course, that the Liberal majority of 1892 came from 
Ireland, and that the majority of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen were still opposed to Home Rule. 

Out of six conflicts with the House of Commons— 
there may be others but we cannot recall them—the 
House of Lords were beaten thrice, and were victorious 
thrice. Once they were beaten, because they tried to 
defend the property and privileges of their class 
against a nation which would recognise neither. 
Twice they were worsted in a dispute about money, 
which is not their business. Their three victories 
were won by the presence of public opinion at their 
back. It is therefore obvious that in a struggle 
between the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, the House of Commons is a negligible quantity : 
its eloquence and threats and votes matter not a whit: 
it is the nation which matters. There is of course a 
constitutional presumption that a newly elected House 
of Commons represents the opinion of the nation, in 
general. But general presumptions are liable to be 
rebutted by particular cases, of which, in our judg- 
ment, the Education Bill is one. The details of that 
measure were naturally not before the electors last 
January. Who shall say that the Bill, as it left the 
House of Commons, embodies the wishes of the 
majority of the nation? It is admitted by Mr. 
Churchill that the Conservative party is half the nation : 
does the Education Bill meet the views of the Liberal 
half of the nation? The Bill is framed to please the 
secularists and the extreme nonconformists who hate 
the Church. It will not, we suppose, be denied that 
there is a considerable number of Liberal Churchmen, 
not in the House of Commons, but in the nation, who 
dislike the Bill as it left the House of Commons. The 
hostility of the Roman Catholics is open and loud- 
mouthed. Supposing the Commons to reject the Lords’ 
amendments and a dissolution to take place thereon, 


what electoral arithmetician will be bold enough to say 
that the votes of Liberal Churchmen and Roman 
Catholics will not suffice to turn the majority of 1906 
into a minority in 1907? In any event, it is impossible 
that the House of Lords can be imperilled as an insti- 
tution, or even incur a transient unpopularity, by 
adhering to their amendments. In insisting on religious 
education, the peers are defending no class privilege, 
nor fighting for any proprietary rights as landowners. 
The masses are apt to distrust the House of Lords on 
land bills or even franchise bills, thinking that to bea 
matter of rich versus poor. But the most ignorant 
man in the street must see that the Lords have no 
personal interest in the instruction given in elementary 
schools. If an appeal were made to the electors, the 
Lords would appear as the champions of a cause which 
is inexpressibly dear to the serious part of the nation. 
Not that an appeal will be made to the constituencies : 
we firmly believe that the Government will do any- 
thing rather than dissolve. But should we be mis- 
taken—why, then the Lords must] make their wills 
and do their duty. 


THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CONFERENCE. 


}* has been evident for some time that a journalistic 

campaign was on foot to discredit beforehand the 
results of the International Conference which has been 
sitting at Berlin to draw up regulations for wireless 
telegraphy. This campaign, which was only too clearly 
prompted by the interests of a particular undertaking, 
has happily failed, as the reports show which are now 
beginning to reach this country. Great Britain and her 
colonies constitute so large a portion of the globe, and 
her maritime interests are so widely spread, that it 
would have been little short of a disaster if in the 
matter of wireless telegraphy, which means communi- 
cation between ship and harbour as the vessel nears its 
port, a monopoly had been accorded to any one private 
company, and that company one which at the present 
moment possesses only a minority of all the stations 
already equipped. 

There has been so much misrepresentation in the 
press respecting these things, that a clear and unbiassed 
review of the facts as they are is desirable. Few 
persons, apparently, and still fewer writers in the 
press, are aware of the strides that have been made in 
the perfection of the various systems in the different 
countries of Europe as well as in America. The 
dazzling exploits of occasionally sending signals— 
mostly single letters and broken words—over distances 
of a thousand or even two thousand miles to ships 
that are unable to respond, because their apparatus is 
fitted only to signal for a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty, have obscured the fact that for mercantile service 
the great need is a clear and trustworthy method of 
signalling over the shorter distances. It is in this field 
that wireless telegraphy is finding its truest service. 
Of this ship-to-coast service there has been a quiet 
development, to the great advantage of maritime com- 
merce. America, Germany and France have all con- 
tributed to the course of progress : but England having 
the largest mercantile marine would be the greater 
loser by the establishment of any monopoly in private 
hands. 

The next point to be made clear is that by no system 
yet devised, not even by the newly-announced Danish 
invention of Paulsen, can secrecy be secured otherwise 
than by use of code alphabets. The signals sent out 
from the coast stations can be read by any ship that 
has a wireless equipment with adjustable tuning. The 
signals sent out from the long-distance station at 
Poldhu, near the Lizard, are or can be read by ordinary 
wireless receiving apparatus in Kent or in Ayrshire. The 


signals even of the ships of a squadron manceuvring | 


off the coast can affect the receiving instruments of 
any station within a range of many miles, and could be 
read but for their being in code. There is no secrecy 
in any other sense; and to pretend that there is 
secrecy is mere moonshine. It is true that two stations 
(or two ships) can be ‘‘ tuned” together, and can be 
tuned differently from any other two, so that the pairs 
shall not interfere. But there is nothing to prevent a 
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third station from adjusting itself to the same tune with 
either pair and chiming in. Under these undeniable 
physical conditions it is manifestly accordant with 
common sense that the administrative departments of 
the nations should come to some understanding as they 
have done with respect to postage and to ordinary 
telegraphic service, to the advantage of commerce the 
world over. 

So far as the decisions of the Conference are as yet 
known, it appears that reasonable counsels have pre- 
vailed. An international bureau, modelled on the 
international postal bureau at Berne, is to be esta- 
blished, and its functions will be to collect and dis- 
tribute to all the Governments information as to the 
establishment of new stations, send out notices as to 
the interruption of any service, and prepare lists of 
stations on ship or on shore. The Conference has 
also discussed the constitution of future Conferences, 
and the basis on which the various nations and their 
Colonies will be represented. From all accounts this 
topic occupied a much greater amount of time than any 
of the technical questions, the conclusion of which 
was foregone. The system thus to be established 
under international agreement will of course not 
include naval or military stations: strategic con- 
siderations lying entirely outside the scope of 
the Conference and of the bureau. But it may be 
stated that the British Admiralty is well satisfied with 
the excellent progress that has been made within its 
own sphere by its own officers. It is not tied to any 
one system; and as a matter of fact it is rapidly 
abandoning one of the features which were the staple 
of the original patent of Mr. Marconi, in favour of 
devices that are found better for naval service. The 
three great Departments, the Army, the Navy, and the 
Post Office, as represented by their delegates at the 
Conference, are in entire accord in accepting the con- 
clusions as to the international bureau. And, indeed, 
it is becoming clear that different types of wireless 
apparatus are wanted in each of these three services. 
For a campaign on latd portable stations capable af 
working over thirty miles are better than fixed stations 
which can signal over five hundred. The failures in 
Somaliland and in the South African campaign have dis- 
credited the systems that rely upon the use of an earth- 
connexion in their operation ; so that, for military 
purposes at least, those other systems are preferable 
in which there is no earth-connexion used. The Admi- 
ralty wisely keeps its own counsel as to the develop- 
ments which it finds most adequate for its own ends. 

All this is most reassuring, and if the formal decisions 
of the Conference, when published, are framed on the 
lines indicated, there will be little doubt that Parliament 
will ratify the provisions to which the officials of the 
great departments have agreed. There is, however, 
one unsatisfactory item in the news from Berlin. 
It is said that so soon as the Convention comes into 
operation the work of organising the stations will 
be entrusted to Lloyds. Now Lloyds is doubt- 
less an admirable organisation ; but unlike the Admi- 
ralty, which is free to use any system and can pick 
the best, Lloyds is in the awkward position of being 
tied by an agreement with one particular company— 
the Marconi Company—to allow no apparatus in its 
stations except those of that particular make. This 
will never do for the purpose of an international service. 
Lloyds must get rid of this unwise and onerous limita- 
tion, or failing this the work of organising the stations 
must be given to some other body that is not thus tied 
in its operations. Tied houses are impossible in the 
public service. It is notorious that actions against the 
Marconi Company itself for using apparatus that in- 
fringes the patents of other inventors are now pending. 
Whatever be the merits of the legal questions involved 
in the dispute, and these are for the ordinary tribunals 
to decide, they cannot be suffered to dominate the 
interests of world-wide commerce. 

An interesting side-issue of the Berlin Conference is 
the new invention above mentioned of Paulsen, which 
is stated to be based upon a discovery of our own 
countryman Mr. Duddell. According to the enthu- 
Siastic reports of the experts who witnessed the 
demonstration, this invention constitutes not only a 
new method of transmitting the electric waves, but one 


which permits the attainment of an accuracy of 
‘‘tuning ” hitherto unattainable by the spark method 
used by Marconi, Lodge, and all other inventors. 
Though this feature will not secure secrecy, it will 
make the avoidance of accidental interference between 
stations much more easy. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL GIRLHOOD. 


HE ill-behaviour of the suffragettes, or their zeal, 
for we do not wish to provoke controversy on an 
alien question, has much to answer for. Under cover 
of the repulsion stirred by the reports of these distur- 
bances haters of the higher education of women, long 
dumb, are creeping forth from their hiding places to 
suggest that unless we go back to the days of 
‘* fashionable establishments for young ladies”, of ‘‘ ac- 
complishments ”, and ‘‘ finishing schools”, all English 
womanhood will grow into disturbers of the peace. There 
is the old suggestion, made fearfully and almost under 
breath as yet, that a due proportion of ignorance is a 
necessary element in the constitution of a good woman, 
by which is meant a woman who can hook a husband and 
satisfy him with her chronicling of small beer. Thereis the 
hint of indelicacy that a girl should use with vigour the 
two legs God gave her and run like a boy. Eyebrows 
are beginning to go up at the “‘ hussies” of our public 
girl schools who are brazen enough to play games in 
clothes that let it be seen that they are two-legged 
animals. That is a recondite secret which it is indeli- 
cate for any but the physiologist to dwell on—openly. 
And these girls not only run instead of shuffling along, 
as though they were competing in a perpetual sack- 
race, but they can actually throw a la boy. Obvi- 
ously no decent girl will throw as a boy, for necessarily 
it is unfeminine for her to do so. And the girls at 
Cheltenham or Wycombe Abbey or the Church of 
England High School are actually happy, which proves 
they cannot be fond of home and must hate their 
parents. In the days when girls were ‘‘nice” they 
wept at the thought of going back after holidays, and 
their schooldays were a penance for holiday hap- 
piness. And when these terrible public school- 
maidens leave school, those who are not wicked 
enough to go to college, and desperate as the times are 
only a few go that length, ignore their homes, despise 
their little brothers and sisters, will not attract men, 
think nothing of getting a home for themselves ; they 
care only for reading and hockey: and are mauvais 
sujets all round. What will their children be? As 
they are spoiling their chances of getting married, that 
question might be superfluous. But those who are 
sure they won't get married are equally sure they 
will be wicked mothers and their children a national 
calamity. In fact since we diverged from the young 
lady type Miss Austen drew so unkindly well, the 
country has been going wrong. We must go back to 
them and to Arabella in ‘‘ David Garrick”. 

We could understand that men, or the bulk of men, 
would listen with some pleasure to these almost 
forgotten denunciations, the burden of English 
womanhood, for the average man is still jealous of his 
helpmeet and partner. His ideal at heart is still the 
farmyard cock, strutting about with all his worshipful 
hens around him. He is willing to find them nice little 
bits, but they must not be able to find them for them- 
selves. The ordinary man would still much rather 
glorify women and set them on a mock throne, whence 
he can depose them at will, than have to acknowledge 
in them a real title to regard. It is difficult for a 
man to overcome his essential self-importance. Most 
of us perhaps prefer to have inferiors round us—an 
abject trait of character but natural. And only very 
slowly have we men been getting to prefer our woman- 
kind as friends and equals rather than as queens and 
pets, ruling us as a baby or a spoilt dog does. But 
that women should acquiesce in this contemptuous 
worship of them and desire to relapse into the old 
order is not credible. We are satisfied that the girls 
who have been educated at public schools will effectually 
prevent any return to the pre-higher-education period. 

One of those who were scared at the beginning of 
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the movement and are still more scared at its progress 
objected lately in the ‘‘ Times” that the new order was 
making the type of ‘‘an attractive young woman with 
potential developments extremely rare”. We cannot 
undertake to estimate the comparative attractiveness 
of higher-educated girls: it might be a matter of 
opinion. But if we are challenged on physical grounds, 
any expert inspection of these schools will prove beyond 
all doubt that the public school has promoted physical 
development. The physique of English girls has ob- 
viously improved, and most of all amongst the girls 
of the upper middle class. But Lady Magnus, from 
the context of her letter, apparently means by attrac- 
tiveness ‘‘ with potential developments” the power 
to draw men to marry them. If she had said this 
frankly, we should not cavil at the phrase. Mar- 
riage and the management of a house is the greatest 
career for women, though happily not now the 
only one. Why be afraid to discuss it? If public- 
school education did have the effect of largely with- 
drawing women from marriage, it would be disastrous. 
But where is there a shred of evidence in that direction ? 
We should like a record of the subsequent careers of 
girls at the principal public girl-schools to be pub- 
lished. It would settle the question. Miss Dove, the 
headmistress of Wycombe Abbey School, points out that 
of the girls trained in a school founded only ten years 
ago, and not exceeding two hundred in number, forty- 
three are ‘‘ happy wives, and the roll of our vigorous 
‘grandchildren’ is ever increasing”. But, it will now 
be said, if they do get married they do not make good 
mothers or wives: their interests are outside their 
home. And the luxury, inquietude, rush, frivolity, and 
vulgarity that undoubtedly do mark a great deal 
of English social life of to-day are all charged on 
higher education. But this is very unscientific. Before 
any such inference is justified, careful scientific analysis 
of the complex elements, new and old, that result in the 
manners of any age must be made. A priori we should 
deny the possibility that higher intellectual training, 
freer physical development, a moral system resting on 
appeal to honour as well as to authority, could induce 
any of these bad and serious symptoms. We believe it 
is rather true that higher education acts as an antidote 
to other simultaneous influences of this day which are 
inducing these evil effects. But until we have induc- 
tive inquiry and a body of a posteriori evidence to go 
on, it would be absurd to make more positive state- 
ments one way or another. 

One thing however is suggestive. Most of these 
unpleasant traits of modern life are to be found in, 
at least they are usually spoken of, ‘‘ smart society ”. 
Now the smart set is made up partly of aristocrats and 
partly, perhaps even more, of new very rich people. 
But on the whole the aristocracy has been little affected 
by the women’s higher education movement. Naturally : 
the girls in noble families have always been so 
advantageously placed in their private surroundings 
that they could be educated very highly—whether in 
fact they are or are not—without the help of any school. 
And, so far at any rate, the daughters of these new rich 
folk do not seem to come largely to public schools. 
That the aristocracy do not as a rule send their 
daughters to them will sufficiently explain this fact ; 
though the reasons for the girls in aristocratic fami- 
lies being educated at home do not apply. On the 
other hand, the class which these schools have 
mainly affected is undoubtedly the higher middle, for 
convenience one may say, the professional, class. Is 
that class especially unrefined, especially undomestic ? 
And then there is the old poser; there were great 
women, noble mothers, pattern wives, or ever girls’ 
colleges or public schools were heard of. Who would 
question it fora moment? Do we not all who have 
reached any age know it well? But no one claims that 
school-training is the only factor in a woman’s making: 
he would be foolish if he said it was the chief factor. 
It is no argument against any reasonable claim made 
for the higher education of girls that there were 
splendid women before there was higher education. 
There were great men and noble women—splendid 
mothers and wives—before the coming of Christianity. 


THE CITY. 


os 6 per cent. Bank-rate is still without marked 

effect on the monetary situation. The Bank has 
secured the weekly supply of gold from the Cape, 
which it might always have by open competition, 
but of foreign gold very little has been attracted by 
the higher value of money and only a slight check has 
been placed upon shipments to Egypt. The results 
achieved are therefore very small when set against the 
great inconvenience caused to trade by the imposition 
of the 6 per cent. rate. Unfortunately greater incon- 
venience is possible if the Bank’s position does not 
improve more rapidly. It is very necessary that the 
stock of gold coin should be increased before the end 
of the year, and it may be that only a 7 per cent. 
rate will have the desired effect. This of course would 
be distracting to the industrial world, as well as to 
Lombard Street. It would be the more resented, too, 
because the position which makes it necessary could 
not have been created had the Bank of England 
directors earlier in the year taken precautions to 
strengthen their gold reserve against possible con- 
tingencies. For months past foreign countries have 
been allowed to deprive London of gold supplies 
without let or hindrance, and only when the stock had 
got too low to permit of further withdrawals was any 
effort made to check the exports. As a joint-stock 
institution with profits to make for its shareholders the 
Bank of England cannot be expected to sacrifice the 
whole of its interests in support of the general welfare 
of the country, but it should be compelled to do some- 
thing more than it does for the privileges which it 
enjoys, and the keeping of a big gold reserve should 
be as incumbent upon it as it is sought to make it 
incumbent upon other joint-stock institutions. The 
subject of gold reserves, however, is a big one, and 
we merely refer to it because the present monetary 
position turns entirely upon gold supplies : the question 
of credit does not arise, for the reason that there is no 
reckless speculation to bolster up. 

Curiously, monetary considerations have not pre- 
vented a revival of business in the Stock Exchange. 
There has been more doing in the ‘‘ House ” during the 
last few days than for months past. The activity is some- 
what ‘‘spotty” in character, but it usually happens 
that a general revival is presaged by outbursts of 
speculation—first in one corner and then in another. 
The belief is expressed that such a revival is pending 
and that dear money will not prevent it, though it 
may momentarily interfere with its expansion. At the 
moment interest centres in certain mining shares, in 
industrials and in foreign railway stocks, the last- 
mentioned having been stimulated into activity by the 
unexpectedly favourable dividend announcement of the 
Mexican Railway Company. This has directed atten- 
tion to other Mexican securities and has reawakened 
interest in a number of South and Central American 
issues which had sunk into inanition. The rise in the 
stock of the Mexican Railway Company itself we con- 
sider overdone, because it discounts the future so far 
ahead. 

The activity of industrial shares is largely due to the 
prosperity of the motor-car industry. This has brought 
into prominence the Humber, Daimler, and Darracq 
companies, and the large speculation which has sprung 
up in their shares has directed attention to the possi- 
bilities of other trading concerns. In the iron, steel 
and coal trades profits are expanding at a satisfactory 
rate, there is a big demand for shipping, and power 
of all sorts is needed to keep going the various in- 
dustries. With greater prosperity throughout the 
country we shall probably see hotel companies recu- 
perating—the Hdétel Cecil is to be congratulated on 
a record year—breweries developing greater activity, 
and catering companies generally assuming a larger 
importance in the eyes of investors. We do not want 
any Trusts, however, as an outcome of the industrial 
revival. J. and P. Coats, Limited, is a typical instance 
of how a practical monopoly can eat into the daily 
existence of hundreds of thousands dependent upon 
their needle for support. In the year ended 30 June 
this Company made profits of nearly 43,000,000, and 
although the dividend on the Ordinary is only 5 per 
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cent. with a bonus of a similar amount, it has to be 
remembered that the capital has been much watered 
since the inception of the company, and that the divi- 
dend on the original shares really amounts to between 
30 and 40 per cent. 

In the mining market New Vaal River shares continue 
to afford employment for the professional manipulator. 
Fluctuations of £2 per day have become quite common, 
and some big sums have been won and lost in the 
process of the gamble. There is still no definite news 
regarding recent ‘‘ discoveries ” on the property, but the 
opportunity has been taken to bring into prominence 
other shares of companies having claims in the same 
district, and a good deal of rubbish has thus been got 
rid of. The meeting of the Tanganyika has re-aroused 
hopes in the potentialities of the property, the 
chairman foreshadowing fabulous profits in the years 
to come. Meantime the increase in capital has been 
agreed to, and the directors will immediately use 
some of the money in paying themselves a bonus 
in anticipation of the dividends to be paid the share- 
holders in the future. It is to be hoped we shall now 
have a rest from the gamble in these two shares, and 
that other South African properties will be allowed a 
chance of asserting their merits. Paris is showing an 
inclination to re-enter the market, and this desire will 
be increased if the improvement in Russian Bonds—in 
which they are so deeply concerned—continues. Mean- 
time there is ground for acertain amount of enthusiasm 
at the results achieved by a few Russian gold and 
copper companies. Too little is known of the Cobalt 
mines for the public to rush into the many schemes 
which are being brought forward for their delectation. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank (Lim.) have had a good 
year. They pay the same dividend on an increased 
capital but the net profits are more than proportionately 
larger, more is carried to the reserve and a larger 
balance is carried forward to the next account. 


INSURANCE MANAGEMENT. 


T° the great majority of policyholders it is a matter 

of little interest to know who is the manager of 
the company in which they are assured ; and yet the 
manager has so much to do with the success of a 
company that the choice of the right man is of much 
importance. It is not very long since the veteran 
manager of the Scottish Widows’ Fund retired, and 
Mr. Gunn, the manager of the Scottish Amicable, was 
appointed to succeed him. Such a choice makes it 
certain that the prosperity of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund will continue undiminished, but it suggests 
another consideration, namely the tradition which 
grows up in important and old-established insurance 
companies. When once the customs of an office are 
well established it is difficult to break through them. 
Caution in regard to investments, attention to the all- 
important matter of economy of management and 
scrupulous care in medical selection become habits of 
the office, and even in a variety of details, the methods 
of dealing with all sorts of questions become more or 
less fixed. The consequence is that a new man coming 
in, or a subordinate on being appointed to the chief 
position, cannot readily alter established practices. 
This is a great safeguard for policyholders, and is one 
reason for the remarkable stability and success which 
normally attend well-established life offices. Having 
once found the right groove it is extremely difficult to 
leave it. 

A more recent example of change of management in 
an important company is the retirement of Mr. Whittall 
from the Clerical, Medical and General. His services 
to the society for many years past have been of great 
value, and that they should be terminated by ill-health 
is a matter of general regret. Mr. A. D. Besant, for- 
merly the secretary, has been appointed to succeed him, 
and in his hands the future prosperity of the society is 
quite safe. The Clerical, Medical and General has 
long been famous for the number of distinguished men 
whose services as directors it is able to obtain, and in 
this case more than in most the traditions of a great 
past are preserved even more effectually than in most 
sther companies by the character of the board. 


Another recent appointment of some importance has 


been made by the North British and Mercantile. Mr. 
James Chatham, of the Scottish Life, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the company in Edinburgh—a 
position which at the present time must be regarded as 
one of great difficulty. The company has embarked on 
a method of business which meets with general disap- 
proval. Mr. Chatham is a man of great ability, and 
it is much to be hoped that his influence will be used to 
restore to the North British some of its lost prestige. 

One more recent retirement is that of Mr. Laughton 
Anderson from the London Guarantee and Accident 
Company. He has been with the company from its 
formation thirty-seven years ago, and by his skill and 
success has not only formed the character of the com- 
pany, but has done a great deal for the creation of 
accident insurance as a whole. It was a relatively new 
business when the’ London Guarantee was formed, and 
that accident insurance has attained its present magni- 
tude and is based upon thoroughly sound principles is 
largely due to the work of Mr. Anderson and a few 
other prominent pioneers. These men have created 
traditions, and by doing so have secured the future 
prosperity of accident insurance in all its branches. 

While it is difficult for an inferior man to do serious 
harm to a well-established insurance company, there is 
plenty of scope for a man with exceptional ability to do 
a great deal of good. By universal consent the best 
example of this is Mr. Deuchar, the manager of the 
Norwich Union Life Office. The society was started 
in 1808, and after eighty years of existence had not 
attained any very prominent position among insurance 
companies for either magnitude or merit. Under the 
present management however it has become one of the 
most prominent and successful of British life offices: a 
great extension of its business has, contrary to almost 
invariable custom, been accompanied by a great reduc- 
tion in the rate of expenditure, and by the creation of 
very strong reserves with the necessary accompaniment 
of good bonus prospects. An expenditure of 8 per cent. 
of renewal premiums has been reduced to an expendi- 
ture of 55 per cent. in less than fifteen years, during 
which time the premium income has been multiplied by 
four. It is thus apparent that insurance gives a capable 
manager great opportunities for the exercise of his 
capacity at the same time that it gives a relatively 
incapable manager little opportunity for the exercise of 
incapacity. 


THE BURDEN OF BOOKS. 


HERE should be a balance between intellectual 
imports and exports, said Lord Rosebery the other 

day, when speaking of the newly acquired library of 
the London University. Books are certainly a snare in 
these days when everybody reads something or other 
in excess; and we should be tempted to think the 
imports were in excess if we did not remember that 
almost everybody also writes something or other that 
is superfluous. But then what are imports and exports 
in the literary world? In commerce imports and 
exports are different things. We get tea from India 
or China and send hardware or cotton to them in 
return. They have made something and we have 
made something ; but is it at all like this when one 
goes up for an examination and reproduces an immense 
amount of reading painfully acquired in the course of 
three or four years? Or when a multitude of novelists 
who can hardly be rated in any class pour forth novels 
which every novel-reader recognises as the fifty times 
re-told tale? Or when the crowd of minor poets re- 
echo the poetic strains which have become trivial and 
feeble and artificial by repetition? The analogy is mis- 
leading too if we consider that some of the most creative 
minds have not been omnivorous readers while others 
have. Here there is no obvious comparison between 
imports and exports in the commercial sense. Was 
Shakespeare’s intellectual export related in any way to 
the amount of his literary import? A writer like Carlyle, 
for instance, whom Lord Rosebery mentioned, had 
devoured whole libraries. Probably Lord Rosebery’s 
comparison may mislead many light-headed readers 
into the belief that if they take in a sufficient amount 
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of literary matter, they may or indeed ought to balance 
it by putting out an equal amount of other literary 
matter. 

A University should really be an institution to restrict 
to its most useful minimum both reading and writ- 
ing. If an ardent young man has access to a large 
library he will read too much that is useless either 
because it lacks quality or because it is obsolete and 
lacking in authority. And so with his own thoughts. 
The young man is constantly discovering things 
and having new ideas, so he thinks, which really 
became common property in the first dawn of litera- 
ture or philosophy or science. So that a university 
ought to act as a drag both on reading and on the 
frantic disposition which so many have to express 
themselves, as the saying is, which means a desperate 
resolution to embark on the literary profession, the 
most hazardous and on the whole the most useless of 
all professions. If we all were educated in a uni- 
versity well equipped with a competent staff to 
repress the inclination to read and write, there would 
be much improvement both in reading and writing. 

Universities do even now to some extent fulfil this 
useful function. We notice that it is the illiterate who 
do most of the reading and writing. Certainly the dis- 
inclination to write grows with the growth of knowledge 
and wisdom ; and the disinclination to read too in most 
cases. When one is young one wants to read every- 
thing; to know everything ; and it is the proper 
function of a university to repress this feeling. For 
want of the University the self-educated man becomes 
a warning and a character to be avoided. Unguided he 
has had no sense of values, he has mistaken the 
library for the University as Carlyle did, whom 
Lord Rosebery very properly calls to account for so 
egregious an error. We have all in our degree 
the defects and the ignorances and _ self-opiniative- 
ness of the self-educated man, because we have 
not the proper University, which does not exist, to 
guide us infallibly to the books we ought and to 
the books we ought not to read. One resource 
the man of sense has, but he only acquires it as 
he gets on in years. He may not learn quite accu- 
rately what he absolutely ought to read in preference 
to everything else, so that he may get through the 
essential before he lays down a book for the last time ; 
but he does learn that for the most part it matters 
little what he omits to read. And this feeling is 
stronger with the man who is most familiar with 
books that are conventionally acknowledged to be 
valuable. Books oppress him and he is more bent on 
finding reasons for not reading than for reading. There 
is one function after all in which a great library like 
the King’s Library at the British Museum or the new 
London University Library may really be said to take 
the place of the University desiderated. In itself it is 
able to crush out the desire of reading and writing, 
one or both, in most men. 

A few men survive but not many. Mr. Gladstone did ; 
he continued reading and writing to the end: his friend 
Lord Acton found the great library too much for him 
and it killed his desire for writing, though reading had 
become a pastime and a habit: and this he could not 
leave off. Some people, Lord Rosebery amongst them, 
who appears to have had Lord Acton in mind, reprove 
Lord Acton for not having written some great work 
which he is assumed to have been capable of doing. 
What would he have had to do to make his exports 
balance his imports? That is a question which we 
cannot answer because, as we have said, we do not 
understand this analogy of intellectual matters with 
commercial ; and Lord Rosebery has given no hint to 
help us. But we do understand, and find very natural, 
how it was that Lord Acton should, by his constant 
association with books, have been hypnotised into the 
conviction that whether he did or did not add another 
drop to the boundless ocean of books was a matter of 
infinitesimal importance. He was not necessarily a 
Casaubon (the Casaubon of ‘‘ Middlemarch” ; there was 
an actual Casaubon who was prolific enough) who was 
afraid of himself and distrusted his powers ; but perhaps 
one who doubted whether there was a reason for using 
them to produce one more book. If this were so, it 
would be quite reasonable and in accordance with well- 


known experience of the effect produced on many minds 
by the monstrous race of books. The best books were 
produced when books were fewest ; and when the élan 
of authorship had not been depressed by such mighty 
tombs of the dead that our great libraries are. The 
true zest of scholarship was felt when every man 
had to make his own library. If there could be 
a commission, as Lord Rosebery has suggested, to 
eliminate all the unnecessary books, the human spirit 
would be relieved from an oppressive incubus and 
there would be a startling outburst of originality. Who 
dares to be original now when he knows that his 
freshest thoughts lie mummifiedin every Carnegie library 
throughout the country ? 

It may be supposed that with the destruction of 
libraries there would be a great outburst of book- 
making. Butthat is notso. An outburst of originality 
is quite the reverse of an outburst of bookmaking. 
Now books are made out of other books. The manu- 
facture would become impossible and the literary pro- 
fession would shrivel up. The ‘‘ Times” Book Club 
and the Publishers’ Association would die of inanition 
in alast embrace ; and we should hear no more of Lord 
Avebury and Mr. Frederic Harrison’s ‘‘ Hundred Best 
Books”. There would hardly be so many in existence. 
Our argument that libraries both repress books and en- 
courage bookmaking may appear paradoxical ; but a 
paradox is always true when it is understood. It is the 
men who know the best books who fear to make new 
ones ; the bookmaker believes that all books have been 
made as he makes them. Our paradox is as true as 
that other ; once a few men wrote books and everybody 
read them ; now everybody writes books and nobody 
reads them. The everybody of yesterday was the few 
who counted; the nobody of to-day is the everybody 
of yesterday. 


THE EFFECTIVE EXIT. 


ZOU know the man who has a talent for saying 
good-bye ; the man who gets into a hansom say- 

ing something good, making perhaps a joke or an 
epigram of quite startling fitness and who leaves you 
feeling your own inferiority on the pavement. He is a 
master of the effective exit. He knows the bad art of 
the anti-climax. He has an almost morbid horror of it. 
And often when he is talking to you and he has reached, 
carefully, the climax a look of something like fear comes 
into his eyes, and, muttering nervously and unintel- 
ligibly, he leaves you rather rudely. And this ambition, 
the ambition to be capable of the effective exit, seems to 
be common to humanity. You have only to watch 
two men struggling to say good-bye in the street to 
realise this. They have said all they wanted to say 
and more, but they cannot say good-bye because they 
are still groping after the effective exit. Sometimes 
one is successful and he goes away with a look of 
satisfaction on his face, and the other gets also a 
vague feeling that he shared in the applause. Or 
they may fail, and then, after a pause, they say 
‘*Well?”’ and look nervously at each other and part 
half sheepishly, realising with some humiliation that 
they have made bad exits. Watch, too, a man in a 
drawing-room. He wants to go but he cannot think 
of a good exit. So he hangs on desperately, boring 
his hostess and himself. Possibly he drags her to the 
door by his obvious anxiety, and there, on the doorstep, 
he keeps her while he appeals for the curtain to be kept 
up. So they stand, hostess and guest, until the man 
says something which cannot fail to be a climax and 
goes away with a comfortable feeling that he has left 
applause behind him and was not caught, undignified 
and unprepared, by the sudden fall of the curtain. All 
of us, this would suggest, like a little of the theatre in 
our affairs, and there seems to be a general need for 
something which will give life the dramatic order of 
the stage. The world, we think, would be an interest- 
ing place if the actors were word-perfect ; but, as it is, 
it slightly irritates us, so that we go about lamenting 
that men do not know their parts and that they 
forget their cues. We are such amateurs at the 
game; such “sticks’”’; and our exits are nearly 
always failures. So we go to a theatre to see the 
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professionals of life; to see how the game is played ; 
much as we would watch a team of professional 
football players. Thus you get the amateur stage 
manager. Wherever he is he is trying to stage- 
manage. He will work up a situation, choose his 
cast, give to each one his part, and then, when he is 
satisfied, will mutter as he goes ‘‘I staged that rather 
well”. He is fond of protesting against the dramatic 
disorder of life. And always it is the exits which 
offend him. Woman, it seems, is better than man. 
She is more at home with the last word and better at 
turning over her shoulder as she goes out of a room. 
She studies her exits more deliberately; she knows 
when to go and how to go; she is more susceptible to 
a climax and she has a more natural gift of dis- 
appearance; has more control, in a word, of the 
curtain. She is, in truth, so clever at the game that 
sometimes she seems only to enter a room so that she 
may have an opportunity of making an effective exit. 
Therefore it is well if you want your peace of mind 
never to show a woman to the door; one of the con- 
veniences of society is that someone else can do that. 
Woman excels too at a railway station. Here is a 
curtain which only she can pull down gracefully. No 
man ever made a good exit in a railway carriage ; 
only a woman knows what to say when she is leaning 
out of the window. It is only in the exit from a bank 
or a post-office that a woman conspicuously fails. She 
seems unable to distinguish between ‘‘pull” and 
“push”. Nature has many goodexits. <A sunset, for 
instance, is apt to make you regret that a man cannot 
fade out of a drawing-room. True, the wind—the 
vagabond, the humorous drunkard of Nature—goes, at 
times, somewhat too far, becomes perhaps a little 
vulgar, but, on the whole, Nature does little that is not 
dignified. She has no hurried exits, and in the autumn 
she makes for herself a singularly effective deathbed. 


With man the hurried exit has its own purpose.» 


There is little pleasure in kicking a man, but 
there is an appreciable satisfaction in kicking him 
downstairs. In politics the value of the exit is recog- 
nised. Many great parliamentary reputations have 
been made bya resignation. It is part of the parlia- 
mentary game. Of many members it has been said 
that they were not known until they resigned, and it 
may be suggested that one of the easiest ways to get 
into Parliament is to resign effectively. With some 
men resignation is a sort of hobby. They join a 
aumber of clubs not for any pleasure they may have in 
being members but so that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of resigning. They are slaves rather than 
masters of the exit. They look upon the world as a 
club which it is worth while to subscribe to because it 
gives so admirable an opportunity for an effective exit. 
Possibly few of us are quite free from the offensive 
affectation that would make an effective exit to death. 
Charles Lamb used to say that he would like to draw 
his last breath through a pipe and exhale it in a 
pun. Charles II., apologising for taking such an 
unconscionably long time dying, made a very finished 
exit. With the Greeks this desire, the desire to look 
well at the final curtain, was quite general. The 
Spartan who said to Diagoras after he and his sons 
and grandsons had all won and been crowned at the 
Olympic games ‘‘ Die, die now, Diagoras, for thou 
canst not be a god” said something typical of man’s 
appreciation of the climax. This is similar, though not 
identical, with the Roman itch for a theatrical death- 
scene: the Cato and Brutus pose. And all this ambi- 
tion can be traced to a quite simple cause, to man’s 
aversion from parting in cold blood. Especially is this 
so among the lower classes. A short time ago they 
had a way of saying ‘‘Be good”. This was their 
attempt at a climax on which they could part warmly. 
Even the policeman does not think he has said good-bye 
successfully to the cook unless he makes her turn over 
her shoulder as she leaves to smile at some final clumsy 
joke of his. He, like the rest of us, hankers after 
something of the stage, and as he goes home he likes 
to be able to remember the turn of the head; to be 
able to admire her exit and his own; to think that, 
after all, his life is not badly written. 


RONSARD IN ENGLISH. 


R. WYNDHAM’S book on ‘“ Ronsard and la 
Pléiade ” * is the apology of one, evidently born 
to be a man of letters, for his desertion of literature, 
or, as he calls it, ‘‘the languid fallacy of art for art’s 
sake”; and his apology is made by way of praising 
Ronsard, who was ‘‘a citizen and a soldier, a man who 
takes a side in politics’’, not so much for being this as 
for ‘‘his particular love of loveliness, and personal 
servitude to the machinery of art”. Apology or 
defence, this book of one who ‘‘takes a side in 
politics” comes like a sudden ally from the ranks of 
the enemy, and shows us the astonishing fact that it 
is possible to be a politician, and yet to have the 
instinct, much even of the craft, of the poet. 

First in the book comes an essay, which tells the 
story of Ronsard and the Pleiad, and shows the in- 
fluence of the school on French and on English litera- 
ture. It is a piece of clear, brisk, scholarly writing, 
full of facts not generally known and of ideas not 
generally familiar. There is nothing in it of that 
subtlety which, in Pater’s essay on Joachim du Bellay 
and in his chapter on Ronsard in ‘‘ Gaston de Latour”, 
evokes for us the actual sense and shape of that 
poetry which ‘‘took possession of the lily in one’s 
hand, and projecting it into a visionary distance, 
shed upon the body of the flower the soul of its 
beauty”. But, on the other hand, there is nothing in 
it of that drab and sober statement which we find in a 
recent and quite capable and useful book on the 
literature of the period, which tells us: ‘It must 
now be evident that Ronsard is at his best in 
the region of tender and reflective emotion.” Mr. 
Wyndham writes sharply and emphatically, not 
lingering by the way, and often flashing a rapid illu- 
mination as he goes. Thus he defends the ‘‘ Renais- 
sance references to an Age of Learning, to Apollo and 
the Muses”’ as neither more nor less superfluous than 


, the ‘‘enthusiastic references to an Age of Invention, 


to railways and motor cars” of the modern novel. 
And he sees and states that ‘‘the lyric gifts of the 
Elizabethans and the Pléiade were sorely needed when 
a Coleridge or a Keats in England, a Gautier or a 
Hugo in France, said, ‘ There they were’, and sang, 
‘ Here they are!’” Throughout there is easily handled 
knowledge and sane judgment; and even if it cannot 
be conceded that Ronsard “invented, or brought into 
favour, all the combinations of rhythms and metres of 
which French is capable”’, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Wyndham is right in most of what he claims for the 
writers of the Pleiad, and that he is doing an act of 
generous justice in calling on England to “‘ accept gifts 
long proffered and long neglected, simply and gladly ”. 

But he does much more than this, and his intro- 
duction, good as it is, is literally no more than an 
introduction to the main business of the book. That 
begins with ‘‘Selections from the Poetry of the 
Pléiade and their School”, where in a hundred and 
forty pages, we read the best of Ronsard, Du Bellay, 
and some of the lesser people. I do not know any 
collection of French verse printed in England which is 
more likely to attract English readers. It is followed 
by ‘‘Some Translations in the Original Metres”, and 
here, in the last sixty pages of the book, we have the 
real occasion and justification of it. Since Rossetti’s 
translations from the Italian poets no such translations 
of lyric poetry have been done into English as ‘‘ Sweet 
Mistress, grant so much”, or ‘‘ Muses, ye with starry 
eyes”, nor such translations of sonnets as some dozen 
of the sonnets in this volume. And they are not 
properly to be compared with Rossetti’s, which were 
always, and were always meant to be and remain, 
exotic ; but are rather to be added, at their best, to 
those songs and sonnets which the Elizabethan poets 
re-created from French into English. 

Few forms of poetry are easier to translate badly, or 
harder to translate well, than the sonnet. What is 
formal in it may be transferred exactly enough into 
another language, but how difficult it is to avoid adding 
stiffness to formality. Certainly Mr. Wyndham has not 


* © Ronsard and la Pléiade, with Selectiors from their Poetry and 
some Translations in the Original Metres.” By George Wyndham. 
Lendon: Macmillan, 1906. §5. net. 
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invariably conquered this difficulty, and here and there 
his lines creak or cloud. But what is astonishing is 
that one finds oneself so often wondering whether a 
line or couplet is better in French or in English. I can 
see nothing in 


‘* Sus le mestier d’un si vague penser 
Amour ourdit les trames de ma vie” 


which I do not find again in 


** Upon the loom of such a vague romance 
Love weaves the shadowy fabric of my days” ; 


nor anything in 
‘* Car je me trompe, ou c’est plus de bonheur 
D’ainsi mourir, que d’avoir tout Il’honneur, 
Pour vivre peu, d’un monarque Alexandre ” 


which has not been quite equalled in 


** For I do err, or there’s more happiness 
Thus dying, than in daring to possess 
All of a short-lived Alexander’s fame ”’. 


‘Or as a cloud wanes out upon the wind” seems to 
me identically the same thing, sound for sound and 
sense for sense, as ‘‘Ou comme au vent s’évanouit la 
nue”. Lodge was not closer when he rendered ‘ J’ai 
pour ma laisse un long trait de malheur” by the exact 
and even more expressive *‘For leash I bear a cord 
of careful grief”. And just there, in that slight 
brightening of the original, or an art, often carried 
further by Lodge, of bringing out a literal statement 
with more verbal richness, I find Mr. Wyndham not 
less felicitous than Lodge himself; and I would quote 
the delicately woven epithets of 


** Nor jewels bosomed in a band of gold” 


as just such a transposition as Lodge would have 
made of the plain 


‘* Ny dedans I’or les gemmes bien encloses.” 


In this poetry all made up of dainty choice, of words 
set like colours in an enamel or stitches in a tapestry, 
everything depends in its rendering, on a vocabulary 
not less delicate and precise, but wholly English. 
That is what Mr. Wyndham possesses, and I find the 
most satisfying quality of his work to lie in those 
suggestions, never by way of copy or conveyance, of 
English lyric poets like Marvell or Herrick, the writers 
in whom our tongue sings with the sweetest gravity. 
It is not merely because, on turning to the original, 
we find that 
‘* L’un joue, et l'autre au son 
Danse d'une chanson ” 


is thrown back like an echo in 


‘** One plays, and to him one 
Dances in unison”, 


that lines like those come to us with so pleasant and 
familiar a sound. They are lines that might have been 
written by an English poet, and they add to English 
poetry. 

The poem in which, more than any other, Mr. 
Wyndham has transferred from the French of 
Ronsard that ‘‘subdued and delicate excitement” 
which Pater found in it, with at once the closest 
precision, as a translation, and the happiest skill as a 
poem, is the long twelfth ode of the fifth book, ‘Je 
veux, Muses aux beaux yeux”, a delicate extravagance, 
which, with its ‘‘ doucelette”’, ‘‘ ondelette ”, ‘‘ re-jargon- 
nant”, and the like, would seem to defy replanting in 
any soil not its own. Mr. Wyndham has not done the 
whole of it, which is a pity, and, I think, not to translate 
the whole of a poem is an act of discourtesy, in any 
translator, towards any author. But what he has done 
he has done so well that he has added a joyous and 
ornamental piece of Renaissance art to our literature. 

From the admirable opening— 


‘* Muses, ye with starry eyes, 
Aid me, Darlings of the skies "— 


which is as faithful as it is beautiful, to the resonant 
end, which, if it loses something of the mignardise of 
the original, replaces it with a more Elizabethan sound ; 
there is a flowing nimbleness like that of the actual 
river in which Konsard’s Cassandra bathed. It is full 


of separate felicities, among which I find none better 
than the rendering of 
‘* Si bien qu’on ne peut s¢avoir, 
A la voir ou a les voir, 
Laquelle, ou de la fleurette 
Ou d’elle, est la plus douillette,” 


by this cadence after Marvell : 


** So that none might well declare, 
Seeing them or seeing her, 
Whether she beneath their showers 
Were the frailer, or the flowers.” 


It is not to be expected that, in a book which contains 
nothing really bad, everything should be equally good. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous failure is in the rendering 
of the two lines of gravest pathos and subtlest harmony 
in Ronsard : 

‘* Le temps s’en va, le temps s’en va, ma dame ; 

Las! le temps non, mais nous en en allons.” 


Who could have put them, just as they are, into 
English ? Mr. Wyndham is far from them with his 
‘*wending ever”. And it is not Marot who spoke 
solemnly of ‘‘an endowment with the whole world’s 
sphere”, when he merely said ‘‘ C’estoit donné toute la 
Terre ronde”. Words in English are sometimes 
dragged out beyond their due speaking length, like 
‘* powerful ” into three syllables, to fill a line ; and while 
rhyme-endings like ‘‘ harp-playing” and ‘‘ swing ” are 
legitimately used, we find ‘‘ raiment” set impossibly to 
pair in its second syllable with ‘‘lament”. A table of 
contents, from which one could find the pages of any 
given poem in French and in English, would have been 
of considerable service. But the book was meant, 
and rightly, to be read for pleasure, and it can but 
give pleasure whether read critically or casually. I[ 
close it as I began it, wondering whether the politician’s 
homage to the poet is after all of the nature of an 
apology or of a defence. ARTHUR SYMONs. 


YOUGHAL. 


pase topography is in general deficient in that 
wealth of historical or literary association which 
lends so much charm to a summer’s ramble in rural 
England, and invests with so much romantic interest 
so many of the ancient cities and boroughs of Great 
Britain. Cathedral cities, in the sense in which the 
term is understood of England, Ireland may almost be 
said to be without. A few of the towns contain indeed 
the remains of ecclesiastical and monastic buildings. 
But even where these exist they are, with one or two 
exceptions, sadly deficient in human interest. Historical 
continuity has been lost in the endless civil distractions 
of the island, and tradition itself speaks in confused 
and scarce intelligible accents. 

Yet a few places there are which natural charm and 
historic associations combine to cover with some halo 
of romance. There is for instance Youghal. Stand- 
ing at the entrance of the spacious river Blackwater, 
and thus guarding the approach to the chief waterway 
of South Munster, the story of Youghal is in its way an 
epitome of the history of Ireland. It was the strategical 
base from which, in the ninth century, the piratical Dane 
conducted the marauding foray which he delighted 
to direct against the ecclesiastical lords of Lismore, and 
the scene of the conflicts of the Northmen with the 
old-time Keltic chieftains of Imokelly, as the wooded 
district west of Youghal was called. And looking 
diagonally across to the Bristol Channel and the shores 
of Pembroke and Devon, Youghal was a port easy of 
access to the invader and adventurer who sought to 
conquer or to colonise south-eastern Ireland. As such 
it became the spoil of the Pembrokeshire knight Robert 
Fitzstephen, who, in the allocation of Ireland among 
the followers of Strongbow, secured the fair territory of 
Imokelly, a district which embraced the southern sea- 
board from the mouth of the Blackwater to the haven 
of Cork. From Fitzstephen the lands of Imokelly 
passed to his half-brother Maurice Fitzgerald, the 
ancestor of the famous breed of the southern Geraldines 
with whose fortunes the fate of Youghal was inti- 
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mately connected from early Plantagenet to late Tudor 
times. To Fitzgerald was due the making of Youghal 
as a medieval town. By him the place was colonised 
with citizens of Bristol who gave to it the trading 
characteristics it long retained. Through him it re- 
ceived from King John the first of several charters 
which betokened the favour of a succession of the 
Plantagenet Lords of Ireland. To Fitzgerald also 
it owed in all probability the protecting presence 
on the summit of its most commanding eminence 
of one of those cloistered fortalices of the Knights 
Templars which were among the surest tokens of the 
coming of the Norman; and finally to him may 
perhaps be ascribed the foundation of S. Mary’s 
Church, the first of more than one medieval fane 
whose remains attest the former dignity of the town. 

Thus far the record of Youghal does not differ 
greatly from that of other towns in the South of 
Ireland, such as Wexford and Waterford ; but it is the 
distinction of Youghal that, unlike these better-known 
places, it continuously attracted the favour and attention 
of the rulers of the country. For centuries after the 
decay of English power consequent on the Bruce 
invasion and the gradual shrinkage of English autho- 
rity within the ever-attenuating margins of the Pale, 
Youghal appears to have possessed a peculiar import- 
ance as the chief means of access to South Munster. 
The Charters of six successive English monarchs from 
Edward III. to Edward IV. prove the importance 
attached to the town. Edward IV. made Youghal one 
of the limbs of the Cinque Ports, and Richard III. con- 
tinued the tradition of royal favour by confirming his 
brother’s charter. Henry VII., in recognition of the 
loyalty of the townsmen during the rebellion of Lambert 
Simnel, did the like. It was not until the rising of 
Perkin Warbeck that the traditional devotion of the 
men of Youghal to the English crown was tarnished 
by the adherence of the inhabitants to the cause of that 
pretender. But they soon returned to their allegiance, 
and the prosperity of Youghal grew without hindrance 
for another half century or so ; till it became involved 
in the failing fortunes of the Desmond Geraldines.* In 
the middle of Elizabeth’s reign it received an almost 
fatal set-back at the hands of the descendant of its 
first Geraldine benefactor. Gerald, sixteenth Earl of 
Desmond, in the course of his rebellion, laid siege to 
the town, and on its surrender Youghal was given 
over to five days’ sack, in which, as the Four Masters 
tell the tale, the Geraldines seized upon all the riches 
they found in the town, levelled its walls, and broke 
down its courts and castles, so that it was not habitable 
for long after. Youghal never regained its medieval 
splendour. For though in Stuart times it witnessed 
many memorable events, they were not of the kind that 
make for civic prosperity. After the Desmond sack 
the town became the alternate prey of contending 
parties ; and though the great Elizabethan Earl of 
Ormond rebuilt its walls, the revolution of Munster 
which followed the Desmond rebellion effectually for- 
bade the rebuilding of its fortunes. Whatever the 
period of calm, which lasted from the accession of 
James I. to the rebellion of 1641, may have done to 
repair the damage, its effects must have been com- 
pletely obliterated by the ensuing ten years of strife, 
which culminated in the occupation of the town by 
Cromwell and his army, who spent the winter of 
1649-50 in Youghal. 

Nevertheless it is to this darkest period of its 
commercial history that the most attractive asso- 
ciations of Youghal belong, and it is to the mis- 
fortunes that followed the Geraldine rebellion that it 
owes the inspiring memories that cluster round the 
names of Raleigh and of Spenser. It was on the parti- 
tion of the vast heritage of the Desmond Geraldines 
that the favourite Raleigh received in 1585 a grant of 
above forty thousand acres of the confiscated territories 
of Munster, including the valley of the Blackwater from 
Lismore to Youghal. The careless courtier took little 
heed of his Irish property or of the terms upon which it 
was granted to him. But he did come to Youghal, and 
it is not the least interesting of the associations of the 
town that Raleigh was for two years its mayor. Fora 
little while, at all events, he resided in the quaint old 
Tudor house which is still shown to visitors, with its 
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garden, and the yew tree, actual or mythical, under 
which he is said to have smoked his Virginia tobacco, 
and watched thegrowth of that potato which has been the 
blessing and the curseofIreland. Whether or not Raleigh 
cared a straw for his Irish property, it was certainly a 
possession which in such times as those in which he 
lived could scarcely be worth a straw to a mercurial 
courtier such as he. For its development were needed 
such qualities as belonged to the strenuous and self- 
made Richard Boyle, the most opulent plutocrat of the 
day, who became Earl of Cork and owner of half 
Munster. The rebellion of 1598 which ruined the 
poorer fortunes of Edmund Spenser was equally de- 
structive to the once splendid prospects of Raleigh, who 
was glad enough to get rid of his territories and their 
responsibilities for a beggarly fifteen hundred pounds. 
In 1602 Raleigh sold his estate and quitted Youghal for 
ever, and for the next forty years Youghal was the scene 
of those ceaseless activities which caused Cromwell to 
say that had there been more Earls of Cork there had 
been no rebellion. It is of Lord Cork that such living 
memorials of its former greatness as Youghal still con- 
tains speak most eloquently. The Collegiate Church 
which he rebuilt is filled with memorials of himself and 
his family, monuments of the unsightly kind in vogue 
in the early Stuart days, and not without a suggestion 
of the over-elaborate magnificence of a nouveau riche, 
still impressively characteristic. 

But besides its visible memorials, its history and its 
traditions, Youghal possesses one other association of 
great interest which, though one has to go back three 
centuries for its origin, has only lately been discovered. 
Recent literary research has identified the origin and 
lineage of Spenser’s wife, and in doing so has given a 
new meaning to sundry passages in the Epithalamion 
and Amoretti of the poet. The Elizabeth of the Sonnets 
has been identified with Elizabeth Boyle, a cousin of 
the Earl of Cork, and daughter of one of the many 
relatives of the great Munster Undertaker who followed 
him to Ireland. The famous strand of Youghal, nowa- 
days the favourite summer resort of the holiday makers 
of Cork, derives a new charm when it is remembered 
that it was to it that the poet alluded when he wrote in 
the Epithalamion : 


‘*One day I wrote her name upon the strand” ; 


and that the splendid sea which breaks upon it is the 
same that ‘‘ neighboured near” to the dwelling of the 
poet’s mistress when the author of the ‘‘ Faéry Qu2en”’ 
wooed and won his bride in far-off Munster three 
hundred years ago. 


THE VIENNA OPENING. 


She high praise which has been passed on the fol- 
lowing game by players in the recent tourna- 
ment at Ostend, entitles it to rank as the game of the 
year. It isa beautiful example of the aims and methods 
of the modern school; the triumph of principle and 
reason over egotism and caprice. 


VIENNA OPENING. 


White Black 1 White Black 


Schlechter Janowski Schlechter Janowski 
1. P—K4 P-—K4 5. KtxP Kt—KB3 
2. Kt-QB3 B-B4 6. B—K2 Kt-—B3 
3. Kt-—B3 P-Q3 7. B-—K3 B-Kt3 
4. P-—Q4 PxP 


Up to this point each move has been of a developing 
nature, and the position seems perfectly equal. Instead 
of continuing on these lines and playing something like 
B—Qz or even castles, black, who as second player is 
in the nature of things a move behind in the develop- 
ing*stage of the game, ignores this fact. It may seem 


trifling, but the effect soon becomes noticeable. 


8. Castles Castles 12. B—B3 B-Ktz2 
g. Ktx Kt Px Kt 13. Q—Qz2 P-—KB4 
10. BxB RPxB %4. Px? R x BP 
11. P—B4 Kt—Qz2 15 QR-Kr R-KBr 


Already white has obtained complete control over the 
whole board. Black was nearly compelled to make this 
retreat with the rook on account of the many serious 
effects that might have followed from B—Kt4. We see 
here another example of the futility of manoeuvring 
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prematurely with rooks. As the rooks are often 
described as the heavy artillery of chess it would be 
interesting to know to what extent this principle is 
applicable in military strategy. 


16. P—OQR3 P-Q4 
Obviously intending to prevent Kt—K4, though in 


doing so, the bishop becomes still less active. Now we 
begin to see the value of superior development— 


17. Kt—K2 Q-B3 18. P—B4 


From this point every move of white deserves close 
Study, especially the tour of the knight commencing on 
the twentieth move. 


Q-Q 25. R-K - 

19. PxP B_Re 
20. Kt—B3 P—B3 27. R(B1)—K1 R-Qr1 
21. Kt—K4 Q-Kt3 28. P—R3 K-Rr 
22. Kt—Kt5 P-—R3 29. Kt—B5 
23. Kt—K6 R-B2 30. K—Rr 


24. Kt—Q4 Kt-—Br 


The last few moves somehow suggest that both 
players were pressed for time, the rate of play (fifteen 
moves per hour) denoting the end of the second hour. 
Otherwise, white would probably have decided upon 
K—Rz here, the logical sequence to P—R3. 

30. ‘Ok 33- Kx Kt 
1. P—QKtg K-R 


Now white wins by force. With K—Kt1 black might 
have established a defence. For a long time white 
would be unable to play the QR from its first rank on 
account of Q—B8 ch &c., while the black rook on B3 
would also be able to move. 


Q-Q4 R-Q3 39. K—R2 —QKts 
33 R-—KB7 Kt—R2 40. Ox KtP Rak 
R-Kr_ B-Q2 41. BxR R-—Kt3 
38. R(K1)—K7 Q-—B8ch 42. Q-—Q8ch Resigns 


If black had played 41K—Ktz2, then 42B—R5ch 
K—B3 43Q—Q8 K—B4 44Q0—KKt8 and wins quickly. 
White’s conduct of this game is worthy of the winner of 
the tournament in which it was played, and even if the 
single flaw which we had noticed were irreparable it is 
one of the very few games that are likely to be examined 
and played over by future generations as a typical expo- 
sition by one of the greatest exponents of chess of the 
time. 


PROBLEM 99. By W. A. SHINKMAN (U.S.A.).—White : (6 pieces). 
K-—KRS8, Q—KBs, R—KKt1, B—Qs5, Kts on KBg and KKts. 
Black : (7 pieces). K—KR3, Q—KR7, Rs on Qrand QR2, B—KKt1, 
Ps on Q2 and Q6. White compels Black to mate him in two moves. 


PROBLEM 100. By Vacrav Cisar, of Prague. 


Black, 7 pieces, 


White, $ pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 
Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PROBLEM 95: 1. P—Bg. 
” ” 96: 1. K-K8&. 
97: 1. Kt(R3)—Kts, Px Kt. 2. B—Bg, Px B. 


3- P—Qach, P x P(e. R mates. 
” ” 98: 1. Q—R4, Rx BPch. 


THE LAWS OF BRIDGE. 


Fest, a little bridge story. Four members of a 

well-known London club are partners in a shoot 
in Norfolk, to which they pay frequent visits during 
the shooting season. Being all enthusiastic and good 
bridge players, it is only natural that they should 
pass the evenings at their favourite game. On the 
occasion of their last visit one of the party was unable 
to come at the last minute, and, as it was too late to 
replace him, their rubber was consequently spoilt. 
As the three were returning home from shooting 
they were joined by the local parson, who had the 
reputation of being a keen sportsman. One of the 
party asked him whether he was a bridge player. 
‘*Oh, yes”, he replied, ‘‘I am very fond of a game of 
cards”. ‘‘Come and dine with us to-night, then”, 
they said, ‘‘and we will have a rubber after dinner”. 
He accepted with pleasure, and duly turned up at 
the appointed time, and made himself very agreeable. 
Dinner over, they adjourned to the card table and cut 
for partners. The Rev. Septimus said that he did not 
care to play for money, so his partner agreed to carry 
his points. The other side had the deal and declared 
hearts. The cleric’s partner led the king of diamonds, 
whereupon, without waiting for the dummy to play, 
the reverend gentleman popped down the king of 
spades with an air of triumph, and said ‘‘ Snap ”. 

Now to business. It is quite curious how very 
imperfectly the laws of bridge appear to be understood 
by a large number of people who are in the habit of 
playing the game regularly. A good many players 
seem to think that the existing laws are too involved, 
and it is perhaps possible that they might have been 
drawn up in a somewhat simpler form, but they were 
originally (in 1894) adapted from the laws of whist, and 
the formation and groundwork of the whist laws were 
adhered to. It must be remembered that, both in 
framing and in revising the laws, every possible con- 
tingency that was likely to arise had to be provided for, 
and also that it was necessary to legislate, not so much 
against wilful cheating—to do that is practically impos- 
sible—as against every kind of mistake, presumably 
unintentional, by which any improper advantage might 
be gained. 

The spirit in which the laws of bridge were framed in 
1894, and were revised ten years later, was that they 
were made for gentlemen playing with gentlemen, and 
that, while it was both impossible and unnecessary 
to legislate against cheating, it was necessary to 
impose penalties for certain deviations from the laws, 
because, if there were no penalties, certain cross-grained 
players would be sure to take a delight in infringing 
the laws from sheer contrariness, and also it would 
be quite possible for the careless player to gain an 
undue advantage through his very carelessness, as for 
instance, by exposing some of his cards. The Revision 
Committee felt strongly that it was undesirable to 
multiply penalties more than could possibly be helped, 
and that is the reason why, in the present code, there 
are so many laws with no penalty for the infringement 
of them—for instance, the dummy not being allowed 
to tell his partner which hand to lead from, or not 
being allowed to look at a trick once turned and 
quitted. Strictly speaking, no rule, without a con- 
sequent penalty, is really a ‘“‘law” at all, itis more a 
matter of etiquette, and it was hoped that the laws of 
bridge would be regarded in that spirit. The laws or 
rules were drawn up with as few penalties as possible 
and it was left to the innate good taste of the players 
to abide strictly by them, and they have worked very 
well so far, notwithstanding the fact that a well-known 
lady bridge-player was heard to say, only last week, 
that the laws of bridge must have been made ‘for 
fools by fools ”. 

Severe penalties for every imaginable offence were 
tried in America under the Code of Revised Laws 
drawn up by the Whist Club in 1902, but the ordinary 
bridge players, who played for their own amusement, 
would not stand them, and very soon the members of 
the Union and Knickerbocker Clubs in New York 
rebelled, with the result that the severe penalties have 
now been dropped altogether. 

The Committee of the Portland Club in London is 
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the one recognised court of appeal for any question 
as to the interpretation of the English laws. The 
committee are always prepared to decide any point 
bearing solely on the laws of the game, but for some 
time past they have refused to adjudicate upon ques- 
tions of play, or of good or bad taste at the bridge 
table. 

It is quite true that an ordinary bridge player, not 
very familiar with the laws, who wishes to satisfy him- 
self as to some debated point, has to wade througha 
great amount of extraneous matter before he arrives at 
what he wants. In order to make this easier, we pro- 
pose to draw up, and to publish in a future article, 
a much condensed code of laws, to be called ‘‘ The 
Saturday Code”, dealing with all debatable points, but 
leaving out entirely all the technical part of the existing 
code. 

We will first run through the laws seriatim, emphasis- 
ing the most important points, discussing all debatable 
questions, and explaining any laws which may seem at 
all doubtful of interpretation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ATTITUDE OF CONSERVATISM TO 
SOCIALISM. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—The article—I hate the word—in the last 
SATURDAY is so admirable that I am astounded it was 
not written by myself. I think, however, that in spite 
of surprise I may, though so modest, suggest that we 
must not lose sight of the distinction which exists 
between the acknowledgment of certain principles which 
should govern legislative measures and the legislative 
measures themselves. This distinction is too often 
treated as non-existent. 

For instance :—No Tory socialist would touch private 

roperty with the end of what—I am credibly informed— 
is termed a barge-pole. Many generations must pass 
before we have learnt how to erect the débris of private 
property into a meet national temple—pull down nothing 
unless you can use the material to better advantage 
than before. But I think most would accept the 
principle that it would be a good thing if all men, high 
or low, could have an equal opportunity when enter- 
ing on life. Two bishops—rather Tory bishops— 
have stated publicly that they sympathise fully with 
legislation tending to this end. But another bishop, 
while agreeing with his two brothers, has said he can- 
not understand how such equality can be arrived at 
by legislation. Neither can I—at present. But this, 
I would suggest, is no objection to our acceptance of 
the principle. No one would dream of giving the clever 
son of a clever father, if a pauper, the chance of educa- 
tion at Eton and Christchurch, and no one would dream 
of depriving the most foolish son of the most foolish 
father, if a millionaire, of the chance of such education. 
But, while we are averse from such anarchic change in 
practice, we can well admit in theory that the country 
would gain if the clever sons of our millions of paupers 
had an equal chance in life with the possibly foolish sons 
of our few millionaires. 

The Tory says: find out, if you can, the true and 
righteous principles which make for a great people, 
acknowledge and stick to them. Then go slow—the 
slower the better—with legislation. The Radical says 
there is one principle, and one only, for the making of 
a great people ; free trade in competition, a general 
bear fight for personal, material advantage. His legis- 
lation simply amounts to making all, from duke to 
guttersnipe, pay the same price for entry to the fray. 
The Radical, in fact, claims for humanity equal right to 
do wrong : he claims that the shrewd fellow should be 
free to use his fellowmen as he can to make money for 
himself. The Tory—if he does not he ought to—agrees 
with Huxley: ‘‘I claim freedom to do right, I will sell 
for an old song the right to do wrong ”. 

If the Conservatives have as many grains of common 
sense as there are grains of radium in our earth their 
course is clear. They must acknowledge the truth of 
those principles which were revealed to us nearly two 


thousand years ago and they must lead the nation 
forward slowly, till the honest son of an honest peasant 
starts in life with the same material chance as the dis- 
honest son of a dishonest vulgar millionaire. 

Your obedient servant, 


F. C. ConsTABLe. 


THE PLURAL VOTING BILL AND THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


28 October, 1906. 


Sir,—Supposing that the Plural Voting Bill becomes 
law, the course would appear plain for those of us who 
at present possess a vote for a University as well as for 
another constituency. I mean that we should declare 
for the former, and let the other go. Thus, when 
occasion arises, a sufficient number of votes will be 
available for the University election to take away the 
pretext which, as we all know, will assuredly be 
sought for doing away with University representation 
altogether, on the ground of the insignificant number of 
electors. 

There will be nothing to prevent anyone using all the 
influence in his power, in the constituency where his 
vote is annulled, in order to secure the return of the 
right man; unless indeed that also is somehow to be 
made a penal offence. Anything in that direction seems 
possible now. Yours faithfully, 


A. L. H. 


THE SUFFRAGETTES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I read your brief note on the suffragettes (so 
called) with much disappointment. Surely Mrs. Cobden 
Sanderson does not deserve such treatment. The 
SaTuRDAY Review has spoken highly of Mr. Charles 
Booth’s work on London. It should remember that 
Mrs. Cobden Sanderson is one of the few social 
workers whose methods receive from the great critic 
unstinted praise. As tothe methods. I quite allow that 
from the Tory point of view they are technically as ob- 
jectionable as, though in practice less mischievous than— 
shall I say ?>—the Rye House Plot, the storm ofthe Bastille, 
the Bristol riots, or for that matter the bomb-throw- 
ing in Russia (which has the tacit encouragement of 
some of our English Conservative organs, though not, I 
am glad to add, of the Saturpay). Once grant how- 
ever the sacred right of insurrection, a right acknow- 
ledged by all English Liberals and by most English Tories 
where foreign countries are concerned, and it is diffi- 
cult to find any moral grounds on which the action of the 
suffragists can be condemned. A priori one might be 
inclined to criticise it on the ground of practical expe- 
diency and good taste: still the history of the last 
century shows that legislative changes are often carried 
by offensive methods. But my main concern is neither 
with the tactics nor with the good taste of the suffra- 
gists, but with the stupidity of the Tory party. Tories 
who do not hold that any man a priori has a right to 
vote cannot plead the sex argument against female 
franchise. Indeed the SatuRDAy Review has emphati- 
cally repudiated that argument. The question then 
comes, Why in the name of common sense deny women 
freeholders and women occupiers the vote, especially 
when most of them are Tories and friends of religious 
education? At any time such a course would be short- 
sighted. Ata time like’the present, when the growth 
of the Labour party forbids any hope of Toryism re- 
covering its old supremacy in the urban districts, it is 
simply suicidal. 

Were Disraeli to-day at the head of the Conservative 
forces, he would certainly seize the present opportunity 
(when the cowardly policy of the Liberals in this matter 
has exasperated many women who are not Tories) again 
‘*to dish the Whigs” by inscribing this reform on the 
Tory programme. The result would be another long 
spell of Conservative supremacy ; only Conservatism in 
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the future would be fairer to the Church and less 
foolishly Jingoistic. 
Why Conservatives cannot see this puzzles 
Your obedient servant, 


OBSERVER. 


THE WHITE CROSS LEAGUE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


7 Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 
25 October, 1906. 

S1r,—I feel sure you will be good enough to insert 
an appeal for help on behalf of the branch of our work 
which has lately been started in India. 

The late Secretary of the League, Lieut.-Colonel 
C. A. Bourne, is now oa his way out to undertake the 
organisation and work of the Indian society, under the 
patronage and with the full approval of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, and backed by a committee which 
includes the Metropolitan and the other Bishops of 
India, the Military Member of Council and the Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer for India. 

The necessary expenditure has been guaranteed by a 
few members of the Indian committee up to £280 a 
year, but the sum of £400 a year must be raised if the 
work is to be properly carried out. 

The promotion of purity amongst men, urged in a 
common-sense way by a man of large experience, is a 
matter of national importance, and it is hoped that 
a generous response will be made to the appeal. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Bishop of Lahore 
(President and Treasurer of the Indian committee), or 
to the Secretaries of the White Cross League, 7 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. Wynyarp, Colonel, 
Secretary White Cross League. 


| We are glad to do anything in our power to promote 
this appeal.—Epb. S.R.] 


MOTORISTS AND THE PUBLIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


18 Fleet Street, London, E.C., 26 October, 1906. 


Sir,—May I thank Colonel Willoughby Verner for 
his very fair and impartial letter, also for the courteous 
spirit in which he met the Automobile Association ? 

Iam sure he will allow me to impress upon your 
readers one point which through no fault of ours is 
frequently passed over by our friends and critics. We 
have iterated and reiterated that it zs part of our policy 
not to patrol dangerous places or villages and towns 
where we have consistently argued the police ought to 
perform their duties. Moreover, we are working for 
the ultimate elimination of the road-hog, be he motorist 
or cyclist, and although it is hardly necessary to make 
public the disciplinary methods we enforce against all 
reported cases of inconsiderate or furious driving, I 
am happy to say our efforts are invariably well received 
by both members and non-members, while in nine 
cases out of ten it is the motorman who is revealed as 
the offender, and his employer is only too glad to be 
told about it. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
STENSON COOKE, 
Secretary Automobile Association. 


SELBY ABBEY AND HEXHAM ABBEY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Hexham, Northumberland, 
1 November, 1906. 


S1rr,—In one and the same week of last month Selby 
Abbey was devastated by fire, and a faculty was decreed 
by the Bishop of Newcastle, by his chancellor, for the 
addition of a nave to Hexham Abbey. I write to call 
attention to these two events, happening within a few 


hours of one another, as a further demonstration of the 
need there is for the establishment by Parliament of a 
carefully constituted public body charged with the care 
of our ancient churches as historical and national monu- 
ments. Yours faithfully, 

H. F. Lockuart. 


JUDAISM PAST AND FUTURE. 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW. 


49 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
30 October, 1906. 


Sir,—May I state that many Zionists wish to esta- 
blish a Jewish State not in order to fulfil this or that 
prophecy, but simply because they think and believe 
that the Jewish nation is as much entitled to a normal 
life as any other. 

Since these aspirations are in no opposition what- 
soever to the faithful performance by the Jews of all 
their civic duties towards the State of which they are 
the subjects, is it right to stigmatise their conduct as 
anti-social ? 

Past oppressions may perhaps entitle the Jewish 
nation to the claim of being allowed to remain true to 
herself without calling forth new unjust accusations. 

In the conception of Zionists the establishment of 
the Jewish State does not relieve any Jew from his 
duties as citizen of a particular State, but a member 
for the time being of a particular State is not necessarily 
a member of the predominant nation of that State. 

Yours faithfully, 
BENJAMIN GRAD. 


IANTHE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Authors’ Club, 3 Whitehall Court, S.W. 
30 October, 1906. 
Sir,—On p. 502, column 2, of the current SATURDAY 
REVIEW occurs this remark :— 


‘* Shelley with all his wild ideas would not have wished 
his Irene to go to such lengths.” 


I should be extremely obliged if the writer of the 
note in which this reference occurs would inform me 
who Shelley’s ‘‘ Irene” was, or of any book in which I 
can discover this for myself. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Wynpuam. 


[Shelley’s Irene was Ianthe.—Eb. S.R.] 


THE EIGHT DISCARDS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Prince’s, Mitcham, 22 October, 1906. 


S1r,—On reading your article on ‘‘ Bridge Discards ” 
it strikes me that a much more simple way of indicat- 
ing the exact suit you wished your partner to lead 
would be to adopt the system of discarding the other 
suit of the colour you wished led. For instance if you 
wish hearts, discard a diamond, or spades discard a 
club. Yours truly, 

W. H. M. GrimsHaw. 


““STARS ”, MR. FROHMAN, AND THE 
THEATRE OF THE FUTURE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 
Holland, 1906. 
Sir,—Mr. Charles Frohman is very gallant to 
endorse Miss Edna May’s action in leaving the Vaude- 
ville Theatre, but then who would not approve of all 
that Miss May might do? Miss May should be at 
liberty to leave or enter a theatre at will, and we need 
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only admire the way she enters and the way she leaves. 
For without putting aside all questions of art, theatre, 
or law, I suppose all can recognise that wherever per- 
sonality passes, whether in or out, it is always some- 
thing to be admired. And here I could willingly close 
my remarks making a good end, with the pleasurable 
part of my thoughts. But there is something more to 
say. 

Mr. Frohman possesses a genius for the manipula- 
tion of theatre affairs—he outdistances any other 
manipulator of the kind in the world. Mr. Frohman 
tells us that he can manage any number of ‘‘ stars ” as 
easily as one ‘‘ star” ‘‘ provided the management keeps 
faith ”. 

In fact Mr. Frohman is himself a ‘‘ star ’’—a ‘‘ star” 
manipulator. Salute personality again! What are 
we to think then when so capable a manager, besides 
manipulating all classes of trivial entertainments, takes 
upon him the responsibility to the nation of manipu- 
lating the more serious works and workers of the 
theatre and manipulates so excessively strangely that 
he slowly loosens all the supports which hold up our 
best theatre—the theatre of 1880? Our theatre then 
was something the nation could be proud of—for 
though the art of the theatre may not have flourished 
in those days any more than it does now—style had 
entered and distinction was to be seen and felt there, 
and the hope ran high that at last the standard was 
going up. 

Now it is going down—and this is due to Mr. 
Frohman and to a few of his assistants. How many 
actors and actresses are employed by Mr. Frohman ? 
Let us say five thousand. Now listen to Mr. Frohman 
and hear from his own mouth what he thinks of the 
five thousand under him. ‘‘ The star-system” says 
Mr. Frohman ‘‘is good for the actor, since the hope of 
becoming a ‘ star’ provides him with a legitimate and 
worthy ambition. Take away that goal, and what 
remains for an actor?” That is as much as to say 
Mr. Frohman believes that all actors whose “ rights ”’ 
he has acquired, or may acquire, are one and all bent 
upon becoming ‘‘ stars”; that they one and all have 
forgotten their old leader and his teaching ; that they 
are alla pack of selfish and vain creatures with but one 
aim—that of being posted larger than their fellows, and 
with but one desire, to make one hundred pounds a week. 
This is the kind of intelligent being Mr. Frohman 
wants us to believe the actor to be, this is also what 
Mr. Frohman wishes to make and is trying to make 
him. Once thoroughly enslaved and compromised, 
the whole body of actors will be helpless to save 
themselves. Then Mr. Frohman will make profit. 
The question is, Can he so degrade the actor from 
what Henry Irving was beginning to make him? I 
doubt it. Besides Henry Irving has left some of his 
trust to the English managers who may protect the 
actor from the harmful influence of the poisonous 
suggestion which Mr. Frohman is pouring into the 
ears of the actors of this country. 

But the most curious part of it all is that Mr. Frohman 
does not seem to care about making a name. It may 
be that he is waiting until his time; it may be that 
behind the unconcerned manner, there is the wish 
to be useful to something more than himself. It 
may be that he is really tired of wealth and of the 
few things wealth can bring, and that before we are 
aware he will step forward as the champion of the art. 
If this is the case, then the coming event is not, 
in this instance, casting its shadow before. And 
curiously enough in spite of Mr. Frohman’s innocence 
as to all matters of art and in spite of his obvious 
antipathy to the art of the theatre, he could, if so he 
wished, be instrumental in restoring the foundations of 
that art, and this would ‘‘ provide him with a legitimate 
and a worthy ambition. Take away that, and what 
remains for Mr. Frohman?” Would it not be a source 
of inspiration for such a manipulator of affairs to have 
the aim to be a manipulator of art, and will it not be 
for ever an enduring reproach that he was head and 
front of a bad movement? Inthe history of the theatre 
which will be written at the end of this century Mr. 
Frohman’s case will be there, and the people of the 
theatre in those days will wonder why it was that the 
managers of London’s theatres tolerated so violent an 


intrusion. It may be then put down on record that the 
English managers were not strong enough to contend 
with the danger, or that they were too far compromised 
to take action ; at any rate whenever that history comes 
to be written, the names of those who laboured to pre- 
serve the art, and those who fought against the ugly 
tendencies of the period, will be remembered, and the 
others will be forgotten ; and whatever is said or what- 
ever may be said, this is, has been, and always will be. 
The truth of the whole matter is that the highest art 
and the highest work done by the artists of the theatre 
is the one and only sound basis on which the theatre 
can ever hope to rebuild its foundations, and the ambi- 
tion to make a work of art is a far different thing from 
the ambition which makes a man into a “‘star”’. It is 
so in painting. It is soin music. It is so with archi- 
tecture and with all the arts. A short time ago the Royal 
Academy was the recipient of a well-deserved attack, 
made on it by a younger, and at the same time an older, 
spirit which had awakened amongst the painters of 
vitality. And that spirit has won its battle and is 
destined to win through everything. It is true what 
I am saying and it is equally true that the same spirit 
is waking in the theatre and can win back fresh 
life for the art of the theatre. For we have the artists 
to lead, and there are many of the critics able and ready 
to follow, and there is a vast public to support—that 
public which keep away from the modern theatre in 
millions. 

But we need to hear more of the voices and know of 
more active support. We need the ablest critics whose 
hands are free to write what they know is true about 
the whole question. We need sucha man in our ranks 
of the age and with the courage of Whistler—who 
fought so splendidly for that younger spirit of the 
painters. We need more courage and more activity 
from the older men and women of the stage—those who 
sit in the high places. Not for themselves must they 
fight—for they have won their laurels—but for us, for 
the new spirit. They must do so, they cannot hold 
back any longer. The very highest names in the 
theatrical art world are free to do this; for they are 
known to hold the highest hopes about the theatre, its 
art and its institution ; they recognise that it is now of 
no more use to have any hopes that the old theatre of 
1800 or 1880 will last any longer ; they see no hope in the 
municipal theatre, for have they not inquired and learnt 
from abroad of the disastrous effect of that system ? 
They know that State aid to art is no aid ; that it is a 
waste of public money; that art thrives on battle, and 
that a municipality only brings apathy into art ; they 
must also know that what is life and food to the artist 
is the support he receives from those who champion 
his cause ; and lastly, they must know that their own 
duty is to actively assist the younger artists in whom 
the new spirit lives. Then the theatre of the twentieth 
century will appear and all good will come fromit. And 
let it never be forgotten that this new theatre, the 
theatre of the future, will be new in form as well as in 
thought. It will hold less of the novel and more of the 
poem. And has not Poe told us that there can be no 
such thing as along poem. The theatre of the future 
will be a theatre of visions, not a theatre of sermons nor 
a theatre of epigrams. A new power has been dis- 
covered and will develop itself (indeed until its strength 
surpasses all your dreams) and so long as the world 
searches for rest and for refreshment these two things 
will be found in the theatre of the future. } 

So, come ; let the voices say what the brains think 
and what the hearts feel; no longer continue to hide 
but assist us to rebuild ; and while we are about it let 
us measure for an art which shall exceed in stature all 
other arts ; which shall go further than any other art. 
An art which says less yet shows more than all ; anart 
which is simple for all to understand it feelingly; an 
art which springs from movement, movement which is 
the very symbol of life. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
GorpDon CRAIG. 
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REVIEWS. 
ULYSSES JUNIOR. 


‘* Hills and the Sea.” By Hilaire Belloc M.P. London: 
Methuen. 1906. 6s. 


a is a tendency among the critics to take the 

reprinted essays of a journalist not quite so 
seriously as they might: yet writings which are pre- 
sumed to have stood the test of the ephemeral sieve, 
and are held worth rescuing from the common waste- 
heap and setting up in the cabinet of cloth covers, 
deserve in fact a doubly strict assize. Mr. Belloc’s 
collection of short studies merits a discriminating 
notice. The author’s good qualities, following in a 
degree some unusual advantages which he enjoys, are 
admirable in definite and uncommon ways. His mixture 
of strains of French and English sympathy enables him 
to interpret the Latin races to the Northern temper as 
few have done before; there may have been more 
penetrating explorers, but they have been apt to lose 
one end of the conducting thread of interest and to 
identify themselves with the peoples they would show 
us. It is Mr. Belloc’s good fortune to be able to convey 
the current beyond himself ; and this he does without 
any compromise or loss of definition: his strongly 
marked concern with certain medieval qualities in 
building and living, with the monuments of the power 
of Rome, with the spiritual force of Europe set against 
the temper of Africa or the East, is among the things 
which give the book its value. There is little solicitude 
anywhere for the spirit of the age; a man who has 
time and taste to travel about the world on his own 
legs or in a twenty-five-foot boat is in one respect, at 
least, well removed from the popular humour ; and the 
artillery conscript who at manceuvres in the valley of 
the Meuse can be homesick for the woods above the 
Arun has the use of a dimension of things by no means 
common. The men whom the author meets on his 
travels are vague figures, and their talk is too often 
the simplest echo of his own opinions ; but his observa- 
tion of landscape and nature is fine and true, and when 
he presents the spirit of a place, the dreariness of a 
mountain waste, the atmosphere of an old inn, the 
temperament of a town, his power is remarkable and 
of a kind, in English literature at least, but rarely 
found. 

To take the good parts of a book and make 
them a stick wherewith to fall upon its faults may 
seem a rather ungenerous method; but with a 
book like ‘‘ Hills and the Sea” it is really the 
nearest way of being liberally just. It is because 
these sketches contain so much good matter that their 
failings are worthy of note. The faults are mainly 
faults of manner, and it must be admitted that as the 
excellencies seem for the most part due to French 
influences, the badnesses are solidly Britannic. There 
is a frequent forcing of the note ; a magniloquence that 
is often near bombast; a sort of personal bragga- 
docio which, if it must be done, was much better done 
by Borrow, and a knowingness, an exhibition of out-of- 
the-way technics and acquired detail, not rare in 
‘* Lavengro”’ and perhaps carried to its climax by Mr. 
Kipling. The style is muscular and ‘‘ coloured ” ; some- 
times great beauty of phrase is spoiled only by failure 
to leave the chiselling clear, to clean the waste clay 
entirely from the modelling. But throughout the book 
there is that visible self-consciousness in the use of 
words which is not far from affectation. A man may 
conjure with short sentences, play round the verbum 
insolens, try a sort of saucy colloquialism; he may 
resound like Homer, prattle artlessly as Froissart, be 
arch with the skipping inconsequence of the ‘ Senti- 
mental Journey”’, and fail in the end to show that he 
possesses a timbre of voice of his own. The distance 
between the “‘facilité naturelle” and the ‘‘difficulté 
acquise”’ is greater than is sometimes supposed. There 
is a curious uncertainty of taste in the judgment which 
did not rule out the occasional appearances of a sort of 
oracular innocence, and above all could admit the 
introductory chapter, the sustained falseness of whose 
stilted fooling is absolutely dreadful. The whole book 
shows a fresh, almost boyish temper, which should be 


the earnest of much finer work yet than ‘‘ Hills and the 
Sea’. The world, with its sea and cities and the mind 
of men, lies open to-day for the wanderer ; but we do 
not want his Odyssey in the form of interim reports: a 
man may still take twenty years to reach his native 
land. It is in his historical studies that Mr. Belloc 
shows by far his greatest gift ; his chapters on ‘‘ Ely”, 
‘*A Family of the Fens”, ‘‘ Arles”, ‘‘The Roman 
Road”, where enthusiasm has a solid bottom to play 
upon, show something of the very rare Plutarchian 
touch. 


A FAVOURITE OF SOCIETY. 


**The Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill." Edited 
by her Son Ralph Nevill. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1906. 15s. net. 


ADY DOROTHY NEVILL has been and is so 
universal a favourite both in London and in country 
houses that everybody will read her Reminiscences, 
which range from the Derby of 1835 down to the pre- 
sent day. The catholicity of Lady Dorothy’s tastes has 
made her acquainted with a greater number and variety 
of interesting men than any other woman of her time. 
Politicians, lawyers, authors, artists, sportsmen, art 
collectors, and aristocrats and nothing more, all have 
paid their court by word and letter to the charming 
lady, who listened as well as she talked. The book is 
full of good things, scattered over its pages without 
much regard to order. 

The King, when Prince of Wales, called on the late 
Lord Orford (Lady Dorothy’s brother), whose door was 
jealously guarded by an Italian valet. On being 
refused admission H.R.H. asked Carlo whether he 
knew to whom he was speaking. ‘ Certainly”, was 
the reply; ‘Sir Henry Drummond Wolff”. Lady 
Dorothy adds that ‘there exists not the slightest 
resemblance between that diplomatist” (her cousin) 
‘‘and His Gracious Majesty”, a statement with which 
we cannot agree. Lady Dorothy married her cousin, 
Mr. Reginald Nevill, who was at one time the heir pre- 
sumptive of the Abergavenny title and estates, and who 
was the actual heir of his uncle Edward Walpole. At 
the latter’s death a considerable portion of his fortune 
could not be accounted for, until at length no less than 
£25,000 in banknotes were discovered carefully con- 
cealed amidst the leaves of various books in his cele- 
brated library! Lady Dorothy tells us that the second 
Duke of Wellington was a very clever and witty man, 
whom indolence or pride prevented from taking part 
in politics or anything else. He certainly was eccentric 
in manners and dress, generally wearing ‘‘ an old soft 
felt hat and an aged cloak of the sort known as a 
‘ roquelaure’, a huge cape of black cloth, and this, 
combined with his goggles, made him a figure of a very 
noticeable and eccentric kind”. One day the Duke 
drove Lady Dorothy Nevill down to the Crystal Palace 
to see an exhibition of donkeys, and when there his 
Grace would insist on strolling about in the enclosure 
reserved for judges. Lady Dorothy told him they 
would be turned out, and left him. Presently an official 
approached and said: ‘'‘ Sir, may I ask, are you a 
judge?’ ‘A judge of what?’ thundered the Duke. 
‘Of donkeys’ came the reply. ‘ Certainly I am, and’ 
(looking hard at the man) ‘a very good one too; leave 
me alone’’”’. The man slunk back abashed, and there 
was more whispered consultation amongst the officials. 
But the queer intruder was recognised by somebody, 
and with many bows and apologies the Duke of 
Wellington was invited to become a judge, to which 
he agreed with much chuckling. Sir Henry, then Mr., 
Irving had been staying at Strathfieldsaye, and was 


lingering over lunch on the day of his departure, with . 


the carriage waiting at the door. ‘‘‘ Well, I suppose 
I ought to be off now’, at last he said to the Duke, 
‘though there is still plenty of time’. To which the 
answer was: ‘ Mr. Irving, the day is hot—the horses 
not yours—you had better go’”’. 

In the long procession of celebrities that troop 
through these pages Lady Dorothy has not a bad 
word for anyone, except Abraham Hayward. ‘“‘ Mr. 
Hayward’s political convictions were Liberal, and the 
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small services he had rendered as a Palmerstonian 
satellite procured him the run of a good many social 
circles, of which he was for some years a fairly enter- 
taining member. His ways and customs, however, 
instead of improving, gradually deteriorated by 
society’s toleration, and he grew addicted to rather 
aggressive noisiness, more especially after a copious 
dinner, such as his soul (to particularise no physical 
organ) greatly loved. One of his most irritating habits 
was a trick of constant misquotation in French, believing 
himself to be a master of the language, and remaining 
sublimely unconscious of the errors into which he had 
blundered. On one occasion, for instance, for some 
reason of his own, anxious to impress his hearers with 
a sense of his personal importance, he sought to do so 
through the medium of the accepted French saying 
‘Je ne suis pas la rose, mais j’ai vécu prés d’elle’. 
Unfortunately, however, he stumbled upon the word 
‘avec’ instead of ‘prés’, without suspicion of the 
solecism he had committed and the entirely changed 
meaning of the phrase, and was, in consequence, 
summarily annihilated by the sarcasm, ‘ Well, if you 
have, it isn’t manners to say so.’” To have provoked the 
gentle Lady Dorothy, Hayward must have been a bore 
and acad of the first water. Indeed, if Lady Dorothy has 
a fault as a social chronicler it is that all her geese are 
swans, as when she writes of Mr. Lucy (the journalist) 
as ‘‘aliterary man”. The part of the Reminiscences 
which, to be frank, disappoints us is that relating to 
Lord Beaconsfield. The Nevills lived nearly opposite 
the Disraelis in Upper Grosvenor Street, and all his 
life the statesman had been on intimate terms with 
“‘my dear Dorothy’, as he always addressed her. 
Yet there is nothing new or very interesting about 
Disraeli in these pages. Lady Dorothy repeats the 
rather stale gossip about his offering to marry old 
Lady Chesterfield after Lady Beaconsfield’s death in 
1873. Lady Dorothy does not affirm of her own 
knowledge that the story is true: she only writes: “‘it 
is said that Lord Beaconsfield, not once only, but 
several times, laid his heart at her feet”. But shé 
adds, ‘‘I rather believe that, had it not been for her 
daughter, Evelyn Lady Carnarvon, the mistress of 
Bretby would have accepted Lord Beaconsfield”. 
Lady Dorothy touches a more authentic note when 
she alludes to the financial embarrassment of Disraeli. 
‘‘For money, except as the means to an end, I do not 
believe that he cared at all. In early life he was much 
hampered and troubled by the lack of it; indeed there 
were times when I know that his financial worries were 
of terrible severity. Later on these passed away, and 
he found himself (though never a rich man) in a fairly 
satisfactory financial position—a relief which he much 
appreciated, as it enabled him to pursue his political 
career without strain or preoccupation”. When 
shall we know the truth about Disraeli’s financial 
troubles? Had his papers been handed over to a man 
of letters, who was also a man of the world, we might 
in the forthcoming Life have got some light on this 
interesting point. Bnt as the work has been entrusted 
to an obscure colonial journalist—the Lord (Rothschild) 
only knows why—we despair of ever getting any real 
glimpse of the inside of Disraeli’s life. Here is 
another amusing scrap: ‘I recall to mind that Lord 
Beaconsfield told me one day that, getting into a 
hansom-cab, the driver suddenly opened the trapdoor at 
the top and said ‘ I know who you are, Sir, and have 
read all your books, bar Lothair”’. Disraeli was 
“temperate, as a rule, in speaking of political oppo- 
nents, and I never recall having heard him make any 
mention of his great antagonist Gladstone ; I doubt 
whether he ever did, except under compulsion”. 
Disraeli was apparently not exempt from that 
thoroughly Jewish foible, sensitiveness, for he was 
always bewailing to Lady Dorothy that it was not his 
Government, but he who was unpopular with the people. 
Two of the most amusing chapters, from which we 
have not left ourselves space to quote, are those on 
Pictures, furniture and china, for Lady Dorothy is a 
collector. There is real humour in the suggestion that 
“old furniture is purposely placed in out-of-the-way 
villages in the hope of some eager amateur overcoming 
sentimental scruples of the temporary possessor, 
who, piteously declaring ‘ Gran’fether wouldn’t ha’ let 


it go’, parts with it for four times its actual value”’. 
Reading this volume is like having a series of long 
and delightful talks over the fireside with one of the 
wittiest and most charming women of the age. There 
is nothing pretentious about the book, which does not 
affect to be a history of society, or a criticism of 
manners. There is of course the regret which all 
people over fifty must feel that money has ousted birth 
and brains from the best seats, and that luxury has 
grown to such monstrous proportions. But it is the 
gently expressed regret of a high-bred dame, looking 
back tolerantly and cheerfully over sixty years spent 
amongst the best and brightest of her countrymen. 


THE EVIDENCE OF PROPHECY. 


‘‘An Enquiry into the Evidential Value of Prophecy.” 
By E. A. Edghill. London: Macmillan. 1906. 
7s. 6d. 


iG is not often that a prize essay at one University is 
revised by a Regius Professor at the other and 
introduced to the world with a preface by a bishop who 
is himself a distinguished scholar. Nor is it often that 
such an essay runs to six hundred pages, and rarely 
indeed is it a full and serious statement and discussion 
of an important problem. But in Mr. Edghill’s case 
subject and writer have been happily matched. The 
question proposed has had many answers, most of 
which have been antiquated by the new ideas concern- 
ing the relative date of the Old Testament writings. 
It is well that a young man, embarrassed by none of 
the old associations from which his seniors have often 
neither the power nor wholly the will to liberate them- 
selves, should assure us that to him the New Testament 
is as fully the sequel to the Old as to any of the tradi- 
tional school, and that in its relation to Christianity the 
former revelation has become more, and not less, 
luminous. For Mr. Edghill, like his contemporaries at 
Oxford and Cambridge, has had no lessons and is 
familiar with no ideas concerning the Old Testament 
other than those of what is vulgarly called the Higher 
Criticism. He holds that, apart from some ancient 
fragments, Hebrew literature began with the literary 
prophets, and that many of the Psalms are of 
Maccabean date, nor would he be surprised when 
Professor Kennett finds quotations from Jeremiah in 
Deuteronomy. It is well for us to bear in mind, when 
we are warned how serious are the dangers of such a 
reading of history, that the prophets of evil are the last 
of their line and that all students who pass through our 
two great schools of theology accept these things as a 
matter of course. There is active controversy upon 
points of detail, and the manufacture of emendations is as 
busy with the Hebrew scriptures as ever it was with the 
classics, but the general principle is taken for granted. 
And how far back we must go to find a systematic 
advocate of tradition we may see from Mr. Edghill’s 
disinterment of poor Dean Goode, who was with his 
monstrous verbosity and his accentless Greek a valiant 
but not a happy champion in several forgotten con- 
flicts. On the other side Mr. Edghill has plenty of 
authorities from whom to quote, and is judicious in his 
choice, though his range is apparently limited by 
ignorance of Dutch. That little nation, like Scotland, 
has had more than its fair share in the honours of the 
pioneer, though the caution imposed by Scottish 
character and Scottish ecclesiastical conditions has 
given a more solid value to the northern work. Of 
this caution Mr. Edghill has his share. He is a con- 
servative member of his school, not indulging in that 
conjectural multiplication of authors with which some 
students amuse themselves, though the conditions of 
the problem, on their own principles, are satisfied by a 
very limited number of strata in the record. He is 
steadied, as a sound Churchman must be, by a com- 
prehensive view. Christianity in its main doctrines is 
the continuation and completion of the line of thought 
of the prophets, and the more impressively so that 
there was nothing artificial in the fulfilment. We 
watch the growth of religious ideals as it becomes 
increasingly definite, and in the new light it becomes 
more convincing than in the old, while that temporary 
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phase in which it seemed that an uncomfortable con- 
trast would arise has passed away. The crude anti- 
thesis, for instance, between priest and prophet on 
which Dean Stanley used to dwell is now seen to be 
the result of a misunderstanding. And the shortening 
of the dark interval between the two dispensations by 
the continuance of inspiration into the heroic age of 
the Maccabees makes the process of revelation more 
intelligible. 

But the main thesis, that the spiritual thought of 
Israel received through successive generations a steadily 
increasing light, in which its ideal became defined and the 
future hope was gradually recognised as embodied in 
a Person, is unaffected. The old categories, Prophet, 
Priest and King, are still employed, and with un- 
diminished meaning. Only in some details, of which 
the Christmas prophecy in Isaiah vii. 14 will be most 
missed, is the direct application with which we are 
familiar denied. There is a change of historical atmo- 
sphere, but the objects seen and the deductions drawn 
are the same. Inthe New Testament the circumstantial 
fulfilments asserted by S. Matthew have to be re- 
considered, and also, though in a less degree, those of 
other sacred writers, but the cumulative force of the 
prophetic evidence is undiminished. And when it is 
thus regarded it inspires, as Mr. Edghill’s example 
shows, an eager loyalty and confidence. The new in- 
terpretation does not minister to doubt or to indifference 
save in cases where such a spirit has been otherwise 
awakened. But it demands, as the ample space which 
has been necessary for the development of the theme 
shows, a different treatment from that of a text-book. 
The growth of an idea under Divine guidance cannot 
be stated with the compactness in which the older 
manuals excelled, and would be learnt by rote with as 
little profit as a proposition of Euclid. Mr. Edghill 
has done an excellent service by his statement of the 
case. The frankness of his treatment and the courage, 
and even the occasional rashness, of his conjectures 
save his book from the appearance of an apology ; while 
the spirit in which he has worked shows that the methods 
of his teachers have strengthened his convictions. His 
book is not only a conscientious and well-reasoned 
presentation of his own point of view; it will also 
assure his readers, whatever their own prepossessions, 
of the adherence of the best instructed among the 
younger clergy to the ancient lines of the faith. 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRACY. 


‘Adam Clarke: a Story of the Toilers.” By Henry 
Mann. New York: Popular Book Company. 1906. 


pew more interesting books than ‘‘ Adam Clarke” 

have appeared for some time past. We use the 
word ‘‘interesting” advisedly in preference to any 
other word of praise. It is not a good novel ; indeed 
it is scarcely a novel at all. The plot, if it can be 
said to have one, is chaotic. Whole chapters, such 
as that on the Pullman Strike, have not even the 
remotest connexion with the story. The author re- 
peatedly leaves his characters to give forth in his own 
person, and such rhetorical sentences as ‘‘ Speak, ye 
monopolists, who grind the faces of the poor!” jar 
constantly on the literary sense. But if it is not a good 
novel, it is a sociological document compiled by a man 
of evident honesty and quite exceptional knowledge, 
and as such it is of grave interest to the student of 
economic problems. 

The story opens with the death of a Scotch workman, 
Adam Clarke, who, after a life-time of hard work and 
irreproachable good conduct, ends his life in comfortless 
poverty in an English provincial town. He feels that a 
country that so misuses its honest workers is no place 
for his wife and children. He has heard that across 
the Atlantic there is a country ‘‘ where ev’ry true man 
has a fair chance in life, where there is no king or 
dukes or gentlefolks to suck the life-blood out o’ Adam 
Clarke, and leave him to dee in poverty when he is 
sucked dry”. He advises his family to seek this 
country and try their fortune there. 

They take his advice and emigrate. They find, de- 
spite the absence of ‘‘ king and dukes and gentlefolks ”, 


a condition of affairs to which the Old World furnishes. 
no parallel. Perhaps Lancashire in the ’forties might 
suggest an analogy, but even there some of the most 
intolerable features were wanting. They find a vast 
country ruled by a close oligarchy of plutocrats, who. 
hold the President, Congress, the legislatures of the 
States, the administration of justice, the army and the 
police, in the hollow of their hands. The workman 
who murmurs against this tyranny is ‘‘ blacklisted” 
and deliberately starved to death. The workman who 
openly resists is shot down either by the militia or by 
private armies of mercenary retainers. In the United 
States Lord Penrhyn would pass for an employer of 
quite fantastic tenderness and scruple. No American 
employer, if we may believe ‘‘ Adam Clarke”, even 
pretends to disguise his hostility to trade unions and 
his intention of ‘‘smashing” them by fair means or 
foul. Indeed ‘‘ strike-breaking” is a recognised pro- 
fession. No kindly feudal traditions of duty and 
responsibility mitigate the brutality of the money 
power. Nor do any patriotic considerations restrain 
it. Hordes of Turks, Armenians, Magyars, all the off- 
scourings of Europe and Asia are yearly recruited by 
the capitalists to take the places of free-born Americans 
who may be disposed to give an inconvenient interpre- 
tation to the doctrines set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

It may well be that Mr. Mann is disposed to show us 
only one side of the contest, to assume the wickedness 
of all capitalists and the sinlessness of all workmen. 
Unquestionably there has been brutality enough on 
both sides. Organised massacre by the masters has 
been met with dynamite outrage by the men. And yet 
one does not see why those who defend the deeds of 
the Russian revolutionaries should sit in judgment upon 
the American strikers who are fighting against a 
bitterer ccercion in defence of a more forlorn hope. 

Charles Dickens, a radical of the radicals, said 
long ago that the failure of America would be the 
heaviest blow ever struck to the cause of democracy. 
He was right. For the United States have had from 
the beginning every one of the boons for which the 
radicals of this country have clamoured for a century 
—manhood suffrage, equal electoral districts, payment 
of members, abolition of all hereditary authorities. 
And they have only succeeded in proving that repre- 
sentative government with unregulated commercial 
competition will give you the worst and most oppressive 
oligarchy the world has yet produced. And the terrible 
feature of the situation is its apparent hopelessness. 
The corruption of a representative system is a much 
more difficult thing to fight than the excesses of a 
despotism. For the worst despot has always some 
sort of fear of the people before his eyes. But what 
can be done against a people’s own representatives ? 
Quis custodiet? It is easier to fight the largest and 
fiercest beast than an army of driver ants. 


CHEAP AND FOREIGN. 


The Langham Series of Art Monographs: ‘‘Goya.” By 
Richard Muther. ‘‘ Rossetti.” By H. W. Singer. 
London: A. Siegle. 1906. 1s. 6d. net each. 


“The National Gallery, London: The Dutch School.” 
By Gustave Geffroy. London: Newnes. 1906. 
3s. 6d. net. 


A= is a subject few have the right to talk about: 

but it is a subject in which many are interested. 
Its capacities of vague emotional stimulus, the vicarious 
enjoyment of many forbidden delights which it offers, 
are fully recognised. Hence the demand which seems 
to exist for books dealing with the subject in what is 
called a ‘‘ stimulating” way—a way which keeps the 
reader’s attention playing gently round his favourite 
topics, but makes no attempt to provoke thought or 
inquiry. It is curious that with our multitude of ready 
writers the demand for this not very exacting kind of 
labour should be greater than we can supply from our 
own resources. It may be that the Englishmen who 
might possibly produce this article of commerce prefer 
to devote themselves to more laborious and more 
permanently useful works. We hope it is so. But 
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whatever the reason, the fact remains that the majority 
of the lower-priced art literature published in this 
country is now written by French and German authors 
who certainly write up to their part. 

Certainly Dr. Muther’s little book on Goya should 
appeal to the mob. The Doctor carries his learning 
lightly, deals lavishly in superlatives, and has a keen 
nose for what he calls ‘‘ piquant intentions”. Such 
a writer has a subject made to his hands in the 
Court of Charles IV. of Spain and his august con- 
sort, as Dr. Muther would say, Marie Louisa of 
Parma, and Goya’s ‘‘ relations with the women of high 
society in Madrid”. The references to the French 
Revolution, the Rococo, Retrogression, Clericalism, 
and ‘‘the pure sweet breath of freedom” which the 
Bonapartist régime brought to Spain might at first sight 
appear a little wild and unnecessary, but it seems they 
are all ‘‘melodies of the time spirit”, and in Goya’s 
work all these melodies ‘‘ are blended into the wildest 
pot-pourri”. For Goya was in the forefront of the 
battle of his age, ‘‘himself its standard-bearer, its 
focus”. This is because he ‘‘ not only painted Rococo, 
but lived himself to its full the wild passionate life of 
that Rococo period”. Yet Goya was something more 
than a standard-bearer and a focus ; he was ‘‘a daring 
reformer ” seeking ‘‘to make ready the pathway of the 
new age”. This was very kind of him, and he set about 
it in a very original way by painting a series of ‘‘ un- 
heard-of” pictures in the cupola of the church of San 
Antonio—pictures containing figures ‘‘ as full of piquant 
intention as can be found in the most erotic paintings 
of Fragonard”. He also carried on his great work of 
reformation by painting portraits of the King and Queen 
and the poor Princes in which he makes ‘‘ them appear 
in all the nakedness of their complete mental inanity 
before the eyes of a laughing world” ; and by the pro- 
duction of a ‘‘ hecatomb of caricatures” as ‘‘ appalling 
as it is laughable”. We pity the Englishman who finds 
food for laughter in Goya’s caricatures. 

Dr. Singer, the author of the book on Rossetti, is a 
writer of a less flamboyant kind. He seems to bea 
good young man, very serious, and with immense 
respect for culture and intellect. Some readers may 
think him a trifle dull after the hearty tomfoolery of the 
learned author of a ‘‘ History of Modern Painting”. 
But we have found a good deal of subtle enjoyment in 
his work. It is nice, for instance, to find a German 
professor describing Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Madox 
Brown, and their friends as ‘‘those refined, deeply 
intellectual missionaries of culture”. We are glad, too, 
to learn that these missionaries ‘‘ did not show the 
slightest arrogance or the wish to attract attention ”. 
What riled people with them—and especially with 
Rossetti—was their immense intellectual superiority. 
‘The circumstance, which each of the critics of those 
days noticed—that behind these pictures there lay a 
mass of intellectual culture, acquired both by experience 
and by study, and enriched by his own wealth of ideas— 
to this circumstance alone may be ascribed the fury with 
which Rossetti and his companions were received.” 

After much of this sort of thing it is a pleasure to take 
up anything written bya Frenchman. Not that there is 
much letterpress in the volume of Newnes’ Art Library 
devoted to the Dutch pictures in the National Gallery ; 
but we would not have more. M. Geffroy’s brief 
introduction is pleasant and unpretentious, and marked 
with knowledge and good sense. The illustrations are 
evidently the chief thing in this series, and the fifty 
full-page reproductions make this volume a handy book 
of reference. 


NOVELS. 


‘‘The Avenging Hour.” By H. F. Prevost Battersby. 
London : Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Prevost Battersby has handled a daring and 
difficult theme with rare taste and discretion. In unskil- 
ful hands the story he has to tell would have been 
intolerable. It would have been either nasty or merely 
ineffective. As it stands it is a triumph of artistic 
treatment. Owen Davenant on his return to England 
after an absence of seven years proceeds to a remote 
place in South Wales to visit his cousin Lord St. 


Osyth, a childless peer to whom he is heir. Just as 
the train has started a young, beautiful and breath- 
less lady is hurried by the railway officials into his 
compartment. Her unconventional entrance leads to 
conversation with the result that they discover they are 
both bound for the same station. Before they have 
reached the junction they have learnt to love one 
another. An accident on the branch line leads to their 
spending the night together in the railway carriage 
with the result that she gives herself to him 
wholly. The ‘‘avenging hour” comes when Owen 
Davenant has to discover on arrival at his desri- 
nation that the woman to whom he has given his 
love and sworn fidelity ‘‘for ever and ever” is no 
other than his own cousin’s wife Lady St. Osyth. 
But time has further vengeance in store. Owen 
Davenant has to learn some months later when a son 
is born to Lady St. Osyth that he himseif has been the 
means of supplying an heir to oust him from the 
barony. He is to besupplanted by his own unacknow- 
ledged son. Told thus in bold outline the story seems 
unconvincing and repugnant. Could two decent people 
act in such a way as Owen Davenant and Lady 
St. Osyth ? Must not the man have been a profligate 
and the woman a wanton? Had it beenso there would 
have been no point to the story. Itis a tribute to the 
art of Mr. Battersby that he has been able out of such 
materials to create a thing of beauty. The happenings 
—as he tells them—seem not merely probable but abso- 
lutely right, natural and inevitable. We follow the 
progress of this rapid iove-making not only without 
disgust but with entire sympathy. The man and 
woman we feel are not mad or bad but only intensely 
human—winning personalities of great charm. The 
author has managed to convey a sense of that intuitive 
power which ina flash makes people recognise their 
true affinities. Mr. Battersby has done a daring and 
remarkable thing and his book should place him high 
among contemporary novelists. 


‘‘The Lady on the Drawing-room Floor.” By M. E. 
Coleridge. London: Arnold. 1906. 6s. 


Versatility is an excellent thing in its way, but we 
prefer Miss Coleridge in her politico-romantic mood to 
her attempt to be the Mrs. Gaskell of a London lodging. 
The minute sentimental diary of a middle-aged recluse 
bachelor is not exhilarating if he happens to be a dull 
dog, and only the conviction that Miss Coleridge cannot 
really be tedious if one perseveres will draw the reader 
through the trivialities of this novel—to shake his con- 
viction when the book is finished. It is very well done, 
but was it worth doing? A cat and a baby, some cups 
of tea and a dance, are inadequate as stage effects. 
When the bore—we mean the autobiographical bachelor 
—recalls his childhood he is interesting for a short 
time, but his love story hardly demanded such affec- 
tionate handling as it here obtains. If two young 
people meeting as strangers and exchanging half a 
dozen words on the subject of Gordon’s death, then 
going their several ways, can remain single for each 
other’s sake, they ought to be better company than we 
have found them. 


“The Workaday Woman.” By Violet Hunt. London: 
Werner Laurie. 1906. 6s. 


There is no nonsense about Miss Hunt’s delineation 
of bachelor girls: she is ruthless in her attitude 
towards feminine feelings. This book is the auto- 
biography of a companion—the poor relation of a rich 
widow—who has very odd friends and falls in love 
with the most frankly mercenary man we have met in 
fiction. It is full of clever touches, generally malicious. 
We do not quite believe in the selfish beautiful girl 
who is made a rich old gentleman’s heir, but a young 
artist (posing as daintily feminine) with an abnormally 
shrewd eye for pecuniary chances is a wonderful por- 
trait, and equally convincing is the slangy generous 
woman journalist who has no time to keep her flat or 
her hair tidy. It is an unpleasant world, wherein 
women struggle for bread and butter as unscrupulously 
as men but more treacherously, using the weapons of 
sex when they can. The men are not the conventional 
characters of the lady novelist. But the book is en- 
livened by real humour. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Portraits of the Eighteenth Century.” By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
London: Putnam. 


These two finely printed volumes contain essays by Sainte- 
Beuve taken from the “Causeries du Lundi ”, the “ Portraits 
de Femmes” and the “ Portraits Littéraires”, with a certain 
amount of editorial pruning of matter now irrelevant or, where 
several essays relate to the same person, of editorial combina- 
tion into one essay. The essays of the first volume are trans- 
lated by Miss Katharine P. Wormeley, those of the second by 
Mr. George Burnham Ives and there is an introduction by 
M. Edmond Scherer containing a biographical and critical 
account of Sainte-Beuve. The translation reads well; for 
there is no reason, except a lack of knowledge of the two 
languages on the part of the translator, why Sainte-Beuve 
should not be well translated ; and these translators fulfil the 
necessary condition. We might reproach those who wish to 
become acquainted with Sainte-Beuve’s famous work for read- 
ing a translation, but we are more disposed to give thanks to 
competent translators who recognise the shortcomings of those 
of us who have “forgotten our French”. These men and 
women of the old régime and of the Revolution, with the two 


“Englishmen, Lord Chesterfield and Franklin, of whom Sainte- 


Beuve writes are reproduced in good photographs from old 
pictures and engravings. 


“The Reports of University Institutions” published at the 
Clarendon Press always contains something of interest for 
book collectors and naturalists. The reports just issued devote 
a large space to zoology, especially to insects. There are many 
records of interesting captures, but here and there occurs an 
entry of rather doubtful value. For instance, “A specimen of 
Vanessa urticze hybernating in the Radcliffe Library (captured 
March 10) was presented by Dr. W. H. Jackson, D.Sc., M.A., 
Keble College”. We presume this must have been a curious 
variety: if so, why not say so? or if not, why record the 
“capture” at all? It is not disputed that the small tortoise- 
shel! butterfly hibernates, and there is nothing extraordinary in 
its choosing for winter quarters the Radcliffe. It is hard to 
take quite seriously, moreover, such a note as this: “Five 
butterflies showing injuries to the wings, probably in part at 
least caused by the attacks of enemies, were presented by the 
captor A. J. Chitty, Esq. M.A. Balliol College. These speci- 
mens were taken in the Faversham district of Kent, Sept. 12, 
1905.” One is not particularly interested in the exact place 
and date of their capture when one does not know what the 
butterflies were. It is quite common, too, for butterflies’ wings 
to be injured “in part at least . . . by the attacks of enemies ”. 
And are not some of the collectors helping themselves over 
liberally to scarce and beautiful insects? Eight specimens of 
the pigmy footman were taken from the only known locality 
for the insect ; two or three would perhaps have served the 
cause of science equally well. 


Messrs. MacLehose are continuing their interesting experi- 
ment of publishing old books of English travel and adventure 
in the same form as their great edition of Hakluyt. The latest 
work in the series is William Lithgow’s “‘ Total Discourse of the 
Past Adventures and Painful Peregrinations of my Nineteen Yeares’ 
Travayles from Scotland to the most famous Kingdomes in Europe, 
Asia, and Affrica”. 12s. 6d. net. Lithgow travelled in Turkey, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Italy, Switzerlandand France. Healso 
explored little known parts of his own country, the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands. He visited Ireland in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, and whilst pitying the poverty of 
the people declared them sluggish and ignorant and full of 
superstition. One may doubt whether he really saw very much 
of Irish life and character during his visit. There is a touch 
of the fabulous in several of his statements. In Spain Lithgow 
was, he says, put on the rack by “ Menmonster Manglers ”. 
His torturers “ stroked” his face on the cudgels to drown his 
uproar. He vows he remained on the rack six hours and 
received sixty-seven different torments. The English Ambas- 
sador at Madrid managed to save his life. Lithgow’s account 
of his agonies is scarcely credible. 

We received some time since Messrs. Barr’s “ Daffodil 
Catalogue for 1906”. For the first time it contains coloured 
plates. No less than sixteen new varieties have been brought out 
this year. It is satisfactory to find that some of the very finest 
daffodils, once necessarily high-priced, have come down to 
quite a moderate figure. Gloria Mundi for instance can now 
be had at 2s. each and Madame de Graaf at 15. 3¢. Of the 
“crack” varieties Peter Barr has dropped from fifty guineas 
to thirty nds, and Janet Image from ten guineas to five. 
Ultimately the most modest fancier of the daffodil may hope to 
get specimens of even the most recherché varieties. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


In view of possible early developments in the Government’s 
Irish policy, the “Quarterly” and the “Edinburgh” devote 
lengthy articles to reviewing the Irish situation and estimating 
Irish needs. Both are concerned lest any step should be taken 
which might impair the legislative union. e “ Edinburgh ” 


The Saturday Review. 


criticises the Irish policy of the present administration on the 
ground that too much importance is attached to reforms in 
political and administrative machinery, whilst urgent social and 
economic questions upon which the ultimate well being of the 


| country depends are given secondary consideration. Every- 
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thing possible should be done to improve the conditions of 
life and promote the means of earning a livelihood in Ireland, 
but the reviewer regards emigration as in many cases the only 
remedy. The “Quarterly”, equally assured that the future of 
Ireland depends upon “the economic factor”, takes the view 
that if we are ever to build up a prosperous peasant ownership 
“the agricultural efficiency of the Irish farmer” must be the 
ruling objective. “It is hard to suppose that, if the economic 
prosperity of rural Ireland were once assured, a cessation of 
emigration would not follow, with a possible uprise of urban 
industries.” The “Quarterly” is not alone in thinking that 
Ireland’s difficulties could never be solved by a subordinate 
parliament in Dublin even if there was any possibility that 
such a parliament could be set up. “A Dublin ‘Duma’ with 
no control of the executive, no power of taxation, and strictly 
limited financial supplies, could do nothing to cure the conges- 
tion evil or to quicken land purchase.” Ireland's troubles 
would probably only be aggravated by disappointment. 

Equally in agreement are both Reviews in their opposition to 
socialism, whether State or Municipal. The “Edinburgh”, 
taking the aims of the Labour members in the House of 
Commons as its text, describes as pernicious all proposals to 
provide free meals for school children, State work for the un- 
employed, or old-age pensions. The trade-unionist is warned 
that he will ultimately find State socialism to be the mortal 
foe of trade-unionism. This uncompromising attitude is at 
least consistent with the laissez-faire individualism of the 
modern free-trader. The “ Quarterly ” concerns itself exclu- 
sively with municipal socialism and Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 
It confesses that its imagination is unequal to the task of 
picturing industry as carried on under the plenitude of socialistic 
principles. Summing up its argument the “ Quarterly” con- 
tends “that the evil of monopoly is very much exaggerated ; 
that regulation for the protection of the consumer is possible ; 
that a closer consideration of the different methods of intro- 
ducing regulations might even warrant us in increasing the 
sphere of monopolised industries served by private enterprise ; 
and lastly, that, even if regulation is evaded and a considerable 
profit is made, the earning of profit is a legitimate incident in 
industry, and that the existence of a guaranteed invest- 
ment has a public and general convenience.” The strength 
of the party of “municipal monopoly” is regarded as “pure 
fanaticism ”. 

Among the miscellaneous articles in two excellent numbers 
are the Characteristics of Mr. Swinburne’s Poetry in the 
“ Edinburgh” and Henrik Ibsen in the “Quarterly”. The 
“ Edinburgh” seeks to explain the causes that have pre- 
vented Mr. Swinburne from holding the position or com- 
manding the influence that would otherwise be accorded 
“the chief lyrical poet of the second half of the nineteenth 
century”. He finds that the poet’s “ peremptory, unscrupulous 
manner of dealing with religious forms and beliefs which the 
world, perhaps, would not unwillingly let die, though by pain- 
less extinction rather than by violence, has alienated reverent 
minds from him, and has tarnished the brilliancy of his 
strenuous verse. The sensuous frenzy of his juvenile poems is 
still remembered against him; it betrayed a lack of moral 
dignity, of what the Greek poets, whom he so much admired, 
meant by the word aidas”. At the same time the reviewer 
very willingly acknowledges that “of these excesses hardly a 
trace is to be found in the very numerous pieces that fill the 
later volumes of his collected poetry”. The “ Quarterly” 
article is by Mr. Arthur Symons, and is an acute and able 
analysis of Ibsen’s thought and work. Ibsen’s concern is with 
character he says, and if there are no great characters, no 
playwright has created a more probable gallery of people with 
whom we become so easily and so completely familiar. “ Before 
Ibsen the drama was a part of poetry; Ibsen made it prose. 
All drama up to Ibsen had been romantic; Ibsen made it 
science. Until Ibsen no playwright had ever tried to imitate life 
on the stage or even as Ibsen does to interpret it critically”. 

The “ Church Quarterly” has a notable article on the report 
of the Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline. On the whole 
it endorses both the attitude and recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Indeed, in our view its approval of the Commissioners’ 
work is so unreserved as to be uncritical. We agree that the 
report is likely to do good on balance, and that it is honest. But 
we should have thought the “Church Quarterly” would 
observe that the Commissioners approached their task not in 
the spirit of original inquirers but of reformers intent upon 
finding a remedy for an evil of whose existence and nature they 
had already persuaded themselves. This attitude is par- 
ticularly to be regretted, for it has diminished the influence 
the report ought rightly to have. Still the “Church Quar- 
terly’s” view is sane and useful, admitting that the report 
discloses no ground for alarm, and that the charge of disloyalty 
in the clergy is nearly always unfounded, and, as far as it 
is sustained, applies as much to one side as another. In our 

(Continued on page 556.) 
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FOR REMUNERATIVE INVESTMENT, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


has a record beyond all similar Institutions. 


During the past 63 Years of its existence 


It has received from Policyholders .. £222,185,317 
It has returned bes — or their 

Beneficiaries .. £144,575,012 
And has still in tenet £95,847,702 
Making a total of £240,422,714 
This is more than it 

from them by ‘ £18,237,397 


Write for particulars of its Policies to the 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


16,17 & 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
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Board of Disesters. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
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Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 


.Sc. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Tos, MeKumnen Woop, Esq., LL.D., 


Wittiam Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount VaLentia, C.B., 

Cuar.es Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
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death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or ent, and Life Interests, and on 


Personal Security in connection a Life 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 
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CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,292,691. Income, £438,200. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464, 


Office:—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO COMMISSION PAID. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


SeNpD FOR PARTICULARS OF ABOVE, OR ANY CLASS OF ANNUITY OR 
INSURANCE, TO Derr. 11, 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 


Division of Profits, 20th November, 1907. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Estp. 1835. 
Assurance and Investment. 
Write for leaflet on 
NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
Every With Profit Policy issued before 20th November, 1906, under an Anauab 
Premium will be entitled to two years’ Bonus at the 1907 division. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
INVESTED FUNDS - - £60,000,000. 


FOUNDED 1823 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company 
ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE LIFE OFFICES 
transacting LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, and ANNUITY 
Business alone — without Fire, Marine, or other risks — which 
affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
(£500,000) besides A LARGE AND INCREASING ACCUMULATED 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND, now exceeding 


£4,000,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS INCREASING BONUSES 
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with Relative DIVISION OF PROFITS will be 
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and Actuary 
—, HEWAT, President of the Faculty of Actuaries. 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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Assurance Company, Limited. 
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The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0. 


Invested Funds exceed £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
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British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
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‘belief it is only the Roman bogey, not merits, that has made 
ritualism a burning question atall. But the “ Church Quarterly” 
is certainly right to insist that in the interest of order the 
Bishops’ authority must be strengthened and used : we cannot 
have confusion, even anarchy, in the Church. The Com- 
mission’s recommendations as to ecclesiastical courts are admi- 
rable. We are glad that the “Church Quarterly” is against 
prosecutions generally, and on the whole dissents from the 
recommendation to prosecute in the case of certain “ extreme 
practices”. One paragraph in the article is so good that it 
must be quoted at length. “The position of the Church is 
that its appeal is not to the principles of the Reformation 
but to the principles of the Catholic Church, and in par- 
ticular, but not exclusively, to the Primitive Church. As a 
result of that appeal it protests against medieval and Roman 
corruptions, and in that sense it is ‘ Protestant’. But 
Protestantism is an accident not a principle, a negative not a 
constructive characteristic. It is an element in its character 
which might cease at any time, which everyone would pro- 
foundly hope might cease when the occasion for it passed 
away. We cannot, and do not therefore, base our characteristics 
on being a Protestant Church, but on being a Catholic Church. 
From this point of view the position is not serious, but it does 
not cease to be difficult.” 

The Long Vacation tells on the quantity and quality of the 
notes in the “Law Quarterly Review” and perhaps on the 
articles themselves, which are almost all of the historical order. 
Thus “The Year Books”, second article by Mr. W. S. 
Holdsworth, and “The Basis of Case Law” by Mr. A. H. F. 
Lefroy both deal with the growth of case law ; the former as 
affected by pleading and procedure, the latter by principles of 
public policy. They have both much interest for lawyers. 
“The Case of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey” by Mr. John 
Pollock discusses the argument in a recent book by Mr. Marks 
that Godfrey was not murdered but committed suicide. Students 
of criminal problems will find it worth reading. In “ Protected 
Life Estates : a Suggestion” Mr. W. J. Leofric Ambrose exer- 
cises his ingenuity in suggesting a scheme of settlement of 
property which shall be safe from creditors. It is an academic 
exercise ; and the author admits it is doubtful whether it would 
hold water : a very satisfactory conclusion. 


For this Week’s Books see page 558. 


MILITARY COLLEGE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


(Inspected by the University of London). 
CAPTAIN H. F. TRIPPEL and Staff prepare for all Army 


and other Examinations at 


ONSLOW | HALL. 


ONSLOW HALL, originally “‘ The Cavalry The Cavalry Colleze,’ ’ is specially equipped for 
the p and ag of a strictly limited number of resident pupils. Sepa- 

rate ” bedrooms. Large gymnasium and recreation hall. Miniature rifle range. 
Billiard-room. Electric “ete Central heating. Detached science laboratory. 

Playing fields in the Old Deer Park, opposite to Onslow Hall. -room with 
lockers and douche bath. Milita: Instructor for tics and physical training, 
fencing, and boxing. Riding and swimming taught. 

The system of oy en in force at Onslow Hall is designed to meet the require- 
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physical training on the most modern and Se ny lines, whether preparing 
for the Diplomatic, poy and Civil Services, or the Universities. No attempt 


is made to secure success by severe mentab pressure, commonly called “‘ cramming, 
but expert instruction roe 4 steady discipline are relied on to produce the best 
results. The aim is to arouse the intelligence of pupils, to make them think, and 
teach them how to learn. 
The value of the system is emphasised by the following results— 
ARMY QUALIFYING EXAMINATION. 
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Cc. G. Bo wyer-Smijth. R. Law. J. C. Walker. 
W. F. Dawson. D. C. M. Lawrie. A. O'H. Wright. 
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G. A. Blackburn G. 1. Carmichael. B. L. Jones. 
Cc. G. Buckle. M. F. D. Cobbold G. D. Yeatman. 
WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST. 
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. Buckle 
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THE BEST NIGHTCAP 
bef ing to bed is a hot of the delici ight, and healthful 
‘ore going a hot cup e light, 


It promotes a restful and refreshing night's rest, free from the depressing 
reaction in the morning which so often follows the taking of spirits. The 
Diet is prepared in a minute by the addition of boiling water only. 

IN TINS AT 1/6 and 3/- OF CHEMISTS, etc. 

A large sample sent on receipt of three penny stamps. 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


The “ Allenburys ” DIET is for ADuLTs and is quite distinct from the 
well-known ** ALLENBURYS” FOODS FOR INFANTS. 


SMITH'S 
GLASGOW 


MIXTURE 


PROMOTES GOOD FELLOWSHIP and 
belps a man to look on the bright side of life. 


SOLD PACKETS AND ;TINS ONLY. 
Srreagth in Yellow Label 444 per o2. 
Strength in Green Label, 4)d. per oz. 
FULL 1/6 per tin. 
$24. 


(Forwarded gratis and post free). 


HOW 


LADIES and GENTLE- 
MEN with a few 
pounds spare capital should 
write for the above Booklet, 
which clearly explains how ||} 
£10 may be invested to 
return £2 10s. Weekly 
Profit. No undue risk. 


Larger or smaller sums 
in proportion. 


Previous experience un- 
necessary. 


Many Testimonials. 


FRASER, ||GREIG, & CO. 
65, 66, & 67 GRACECHURCH STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
$22 OXFORD STREET LONDON, W. 


Opposite Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


““Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The “ Sans-Pxis" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
tO ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Sp number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and A BC, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Books at Reduced Prices. 


GLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE (124 pp.). 


Librarians, Bookbuyers generally, and all interested in 
Literature are invited to apply for above. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


O BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS.— 
W. H. SMITH & SON’S NOVEMBER CATALOGUE, conseining, 
some 7,000 titles, embracing all b hes of Li e, showing reductions o! 
30 to 80 per cent., is now ready, and will be sent post-free to any part of the world 
on application to W. H. Satu’ & Son's Lisrary, 186 Strand, London, W.C. The 
largest combined stock in the world of Second-hand and New Remainder works. 


: | ‘YPEWRITING, od. per 1000 words (Remington) ; 
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Speciality.— Miss Louset, “ Thameside,” Weybridge, Surrey. 


IRELAND. 


The New FISHGUARD Route 
to and from IRELAND is 
NOW OPEN. 

Sea Passage 22 hours. 


Magnificent TURBINE Steamers. 
DAY and NIGHT Service. 


AM. P.M. | A.M. P.M. 

dep. 8.45 8.45 Dublin... dep.6.40 6.50 

P.M. A.M. | Killarney ,, 7.33 6.40 

Cork arr. 9.20 9.20 Cork » 8.30 7.40 
Killarney ,, 10.10 10.35 P.M. A.M. 
Dublin x» 10.40 10.30 arr.9.55 9.5 


An interesting illustrated Travel Book, entitled ‘* THE 
LAKES AND LANDSCAPES OF SOUTHERN IRE- 
LAND” (which has recently been revised), will be sent free 
upon application to the Superintendent of the Line, Paddington 
Station, W., upon receipt of 3d. to defray postage. 


JAMES C. INGLIS, General Manager. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 


The Life and Letters 
of Leslie Stephen. 


By FREDERICK W. MAITLAND. 
With 5 Photogravures. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. [Heady Novemier 8. 


Westminster Abbey %:: Kings’ Craftsmen. 
By W. R. LETHABY. 


With Photogravure and 125 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
[/mmediately. 


The Note-Books of Leonardo da Vinci. 


By EDWARD McCURDY, M.A. 
13 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


[Just out. 


By F. W. HEADLEY. 


Life and Evolution. | Mlvstrated. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 
[November 8. 


Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes. 


By LINA ECKENSTEIN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A study of a branch of folk-lore, giving new interest and value 
to familiar things. 


&@ Something uncommon in FICTION. Note this Title. 


Being the Chaplain’s Story. 
Old Fireproof. 


By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 
A Reader says in a Letter to the Publishers : 


6s. [ Just out, 

‘*T could not put it down till I had read every word. . . . There 

are, thank God, a good many such as ‘ Old Fireproof,’ born leaders of 

men. . . . To command volunteers needs something near akin toa 

Bayard—one such as ‘ Fireproof’—Rimington’s ‘Tigers’ would have 

one through the mouth of Hell with him. Such have been our 
mpire Builders.” 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 


His People. 


The Heart that Knows. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Kindred of the Wild,” &c. 6s. 
This book deals with the adventurous life of sailors and fisherfolk, 


and there is a strong and dramatic love interest running through it. 
[November 8. 


Don-a-Dreams. | By HARVEY O’HIGGINS. 6s. 


The story of a youth of high purpose but unpractical ideas. The 
life of a great city, with its grim realities, is presented as the scene of 
his struggles. [November 8, 


NEW VOLUME IJIN THE LIBRARY OF ART. 
The excellent Red Series.” — 7Zimes. 


By T. STURGE MOORE. 
Correggio. 55 Illustrations, pott 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Just out. 
THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART.—New Volume. 
By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 
Watteau. 


50 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
“One of the most original and unconventional attempts in the 
sphere of criticism. With a subtlety worthy of a Baudelaire he dis- 
covers the key to the mysterious fascination of Watteau’s art.” 
Daily Mail. 


The Placid Pug, and other Rhymes. 


By THE BELGIAN HARE (Lord ALFRED Dovctas), 
Author of ‘‘ Tales with a Twist.” 


Illustrated by P. P. Oblong crown 4to. 10 by 8, 3s. 6d. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Musical Reminiscences and Impressions (John Francis Barnett), 
Hodder and Stoughton. 10s, 6d. net. 
The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen (Frederic William Maitland). 


Duckworth. 
The Diary of John Evelyn (with Introduction and Notes by Austin 
n. vols.). Macmillan. 315. 6d. net. 


The Life of William Blake (Alexander Gilchrist. Edited... by 
W. Graham Robertson). Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 
Twenty Years of Continental Work and Travel (Bishop Wilkinson). 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 


The Dangerville Inheritance (A. C. Fox-Davies). Lane. 6s. 

The Man in the Case (Elizabeth Stuart Phelps) ; Montlivet (Alice P. 
Smith). Constable. 6s. each. 

The Sinews of War (Eden Phillpotts and Arnold Bennett). Laurie. 6:. 

Whom God hath Joined—— (Arnold Bennett). Nutt. 6s. 

The Enemy’s Camp (Hugh T. Sheringham and Nevill Meakin). 
Macmillan. 6s. 

Counsels of the Night (Lucas Cleeve). Unwin. 6s. 

Round Our Square (Henriette Corkran). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

Frost and Friendship (G. F. Turner). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Closed Doors (by the Author of ** A London Girl”). Rivers. 35. 62, 

Merrylips (Beulah Marie Dix). Macmillan. 6s. 

Love in London (A. St. John Adcock). Griffiths. 6s. 

Lawful Issue (James Blyth) ; The Manager’s Box (John Randal) ; The 
Power of the Past (Daniel Lesueur). Nash. 6s. each. 

The Man Apart (Ralph Straus). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Financier’s Wife (Florence Warden). Laurie. 6s. 

Leone (Mrs. Alfred Douglas Hamilton); The Girls of Inverbarns 
(Sarah Tytler). Long. 6s. each. 


GIFT-BOOKS 


Fairy-Gold : a Book of Old English Fairy Tales (Chosen by Ernest 
Rhys). Dent. 55. net. 

The Duffer (R. S. Warren Bell), 5s.; Firelock and Steel (Harold 
Avery), 5s.; A Heroine of France (E. Everett-Green), 25. 6d. ; 
The Fen Robbers (T. Bevan), 25. 6¢.; Uncle Remus (J. C. 
Harris), 5s. Nelson. 

Tales of Jack and Jane (Charles Young). Lane. 35. 6d. 

Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh (W. Graham Robertson). Lane. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Our Sister Maisie (Rosa Mulholland), 6s. ; Girl Comrades (Ethel F. 
Heddle), 6s. ; The Lost Explorers (Alexander Macdonald), 6s. ; 
Roger the Bold (F. S. Brereton), 6s. ; Both Sides of the Border 
(G. A. Henty), 3s. 6d. ; With Clive in India (G. A. Henty), 
3s. 6a. ; With Gordon at Khartum (Eliza F. Pollard), 2s. 6d. ; 
Blackie’s Children’s Annual, 3s. 6¢. Blackie. 

The Lost Treasure Cave (Everett McNeil), 5s. ; Peg’s Adventures in 
Paris (May Baldwin), 5s.; Sue (L. T. Meade), 35. 62. 
Chambers. 

The Sacred Seasons: Readings (Handley C. G. Moule). Seeley. 
6s. net. 

Chums Volume (1906). Cassell. 8s. 

Cox’s Cough-drops (R. S. Warren Bell). Arrowsmith. 35. 6d. 

The Last of the Peshwas (M. Macmillan), 2s. 6d. ; Across the 
Spanish Main (Harry Collingwood), 5s.; The Escape of the 
Mullingong (G. E. Farrow), 5s.; Olaf the Glorious (Robert 
Leighton), 3s. ; The Clever Miss Follett (J. K. Denny), 3s. 62. ; 
Hugh Herbert’s Inheritance (Caroline Austin), 2s. ; Down the 
Snow Stairs (Alice Corkran), 2s. 6d. ; Condemned as a Nihilist 
(G. A. Henty), 3s. 6a; Among the Dark Mountains (David 
Ker), 3s. 6d. ; The Boy Hero of Erin (Charles Squire), 25. 6:7. ; 
A Golden Age (Ismay Thorn), 2s. ; To Greenland and the Pole 
(Gordon Stables), 3s. ; A Girl of the Fortunate Isles (Bessic 
Marchant), 3s. 6@.; Under Wellington’s Command (G. A. 
Henty), 3s. 6a. ; Lords of the World (Rev. A. Church), 35. 62. ; 
Bunyip Land (G. Manville Fenn), 3s. ; An Original Girl (Ethel 
F. Heddle), 3s. 6d. ; With Roberts to Candahar (F. S. Brereton), 
5s. ; The Child’s Christmas (Pictured by Charles Robinson. Text 
by Evelyn Sharp), 6s. net; Grimm’s and Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales, §s.; The Arabian Nights, 3s. 6¢. BLACKIE. 

HISTORY AND ARCH-EOLOGY 

Queens of Old Spain (Martin Hume). Grant Richards. 15s. net. 

Napoleon’s Last Voyages: . . . Diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Ussher . . . and John R. Glover (Second Edition. Introduction 
and Notes by J. H. Rose). Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 

Touraine and its Story (Anne Macdonell). Dent. 21s. net. 

L’Achat des Actions de Suez (Par Charles Lesage). Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 3/7.50. 

La Cour et la Ville; La Vie et la Mort (‘* Paris sous Napoléon.” 
Par L. De Lanzac de Laborie). Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 5f. 
“The Cambridge Modern History”: Vol. IV. ; The Thirty Years’ 

War. Cambridge: At the University Press. 16s. net. 

Hyksos and Israelite Cities (W. M. Flinders Petrie, with chapters by 

J. Garrow. Duncan. Double volume). Quaritch. 


Law 

Sir T. Erskine May’s Parliamentary Practice (Eleventh Edition by T. 

Lonsdale Webster and William Edward Grey). Clowes. 
de Droit Ottoman (Par George Young. Vols. IV.-VII.). 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. £2 17s. 6d. net. 

Taxation . . . and Local Government (J. C. Graham. Revised by 
M. D. Warmington. Fourth Edition). King. 2s. net. 

The Law of the Limitation of Actions (The late Henry Thomas 
Banning. Third Edition by Archibald Brown). Stevens & 
Haynes. 

(Continued on page 560.) 
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T WEEK "Ss BOOKS. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE 


MEN OF THE EAST. 
By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 12s. 6d, net. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By BLISS PERRY. 


Illustrated with Portraits, Facsimiles of MSS., &c. 
net. 


STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS: Rodin—The Painting of the Nineteenth Century— 
Gustave Moreau—Watts—Whistler— Cathedrals—The Decay of Cratts- 
manship in England—Beethoven—The Ideas of Richard Wagner— 
The Problem of Richard Strauss—Eleonora Duse—A New Art of the 
Stage—A Symbolist Farce—Pantomime and the Poetic Drama—The 


World as Ballet. 
THE FLOCK. 


8 By MARY AUSTIN. 
Illustrated by E. Boyp SMITH. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Selected and Arranged by KATE M. WARREN, Lecturer in English 
La and Literature at Westfield College (Univ ersity of London), 
with an Introduction by Rev. STOpFORD BROOKE, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE EIGHT GUESTS. 


By PERCY WHITE, Author of ‘‘ John Strood,” ‘Park Lane,” &c. 


THE OPENED SHUTTERS. 
By CLARA LOUISE ‘BURNHAM, Author of “Jewel, 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
Edited by the Right Honourable AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


With Frontispieces in Photogravure. 
6 vols., fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


Gs. NOVELS. 
THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. 


A ROMANCE OF RICHES. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 


Crown 8vo. 


With Portrait of the Author. (37@ Edition. 
GROWTH. 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS, Author of ‘* Mona Maclean.” 
HOLYLAND. 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, Author of “ Jorn Uhl.” 
THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. 


By E. NESBIT, Author of “The Red House,” &c. 


THE COUNTY ROAD. 
By ALICE BROWN, 
Author of ‘* Paradise,” ‘* King’s End,” &c. 


THE MAN IN THE CASE. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Author of “ Trixy,” ‘‘ Old Maids and Burglars in Paradise.” 


Constable’s Monthly Book List sent regularly, post free, on application, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Limirep, 
16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


PUCK OF 
POOK’S HILL. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 6s. 


VOLUMES I.-V. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF 
MODERN ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PavuL, M.P. In § vols. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net each. 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Austin Dosson. In 


3 vols. Illustrated 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 
*.* Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, 63s. net. 


COMMERCE AND PROPERTY 
IN NAVAL WARFARE. 


A Letter of the Lord Chancellor. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes and oS by Francis W. Hirst. 8vo. sewed, Is. 


UNTRAVELLED ENGLAN D. 


By JAMEs JOHN Hissey, Author of ‘‘A Holiday on the 
Road,” ‘*On the Box Seat,” &c. With 24 full-page Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 16s. 


THE FAIR HILLS OF IRELAND. 


By STEPHEN GwyNN. With about 40 Illustrations by Hucu: 
THOMSON, four of which are reproduced in Colour. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


PERSIA PAST AND PRESENT. 


By Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. Illustrated. 8vo. 
17s. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
THE ROAD IN TUSCANY. 


A Commentary. By Maurice HEWLETT. With Illustrations. 
by JOsEPH PENNELL. Cheap Edition in one vol. Extra 
crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 


Men—Books—Cities—Art. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra 
crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


CRANFORD SERIES.—New 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


By GeorGe With Illustrations by HucH THomson, 
16 of which are reproduced in Colour. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CROME’S ETCHINGS. 


A Catalogue and an Appreciation, with Some Account of his 
Pictures. By H. S. THEOBALD, M.A. 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


PLAYRIGHT AND COPYRIGHT 


IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
Showing How to Protect a Play or a Book throughout 
the World. 
By WILLIAM Morris Cotes, B.A., and HAROLD Harpy, 
B.A., Barristers-at-Law. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE OLYMPIAN ODES 
OF PINDAR. 


Translated into English Verse by Cyrin Mayne, M.A, 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., Lonpon. 
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A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 


On Wednesday next it is my intention 
to publish a volume entitled “A 
VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY,” by a new 
writer, GUY FLEMING. This work, it 
is claimed, has the rare distinction 
of uniting originality, whimsicality, 
humour, charm, and quaintness, in a 
degree unapproached by any other 
writer of fiction to-day. 
Price SIX SHILLINGS. 


JOHN LANE. 
The Bodley Head. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 418. OCTOBER, 1906. 8vo. price 6s. 


I, SOCIALISM IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Il. BORDER BALLADS. 

Ill. CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 

IV. THE ORIGIN OF LANDSCAPE. 

Vv. SOME TENDENCIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 

VI. LITERARY CRITICISM, ESTHETIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL. 
VII. GREEK ART AND MODERN CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
VIII. THE GERMAN STAGE. 

IX. CHARACTERISTICS OF MR. SWINBURNE’S POETRY. 
X. REFORMING THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

XI. IRISH WANTS AND IRISH WISHES. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


NOVEMBER. 2s. 6d. 


BEFORE SOCIALISM—HUGH IV”. STRONG. 

THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF THE LABOUR PARTY—/. 1. MALLOCK. 
A RIDICULOUS CAIRD. 

ON RIDING TO HOUNDS—2A4S/L TOZER. 


GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY: CLARENDON HOUSE AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE— 
G. S. STREET. 


THE BEAUTY AND USES OF OUR NATIONAL ART SONCS—4. £. KEETON. 

‘SPORTING TERMS IN COMMON SPEECH " —7/on. Mr. Justice PHILLIMORE. 

THE WAYSIDE IN SAEDEN—“ 7//E WALKING PARSON.” 

“THE NEW GOLD ANO THE NEW ERA—J/ORETON FREWEN. 

THE NUN BEFORE THE CHRIST-CHILD—Z. STUDDIFORD McCHESNEY. 

ON THE LINE. 

THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVENOR SQUARE (Chapters XIV.-XVI.)— J/rs. 
HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


NOVEMBER. 


THE FUTURE OF GREAT BRITAIN. By J. Extis Barker. 

LIBERALISM AND LABOUR. By C. F. G. Masterman, M.P. 

A LIBERAL’S PLEA FOR COMPULSORY SERVICE. ByG.G.Covutron. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NAVY. By Arcuisatp S. Hurp. 

THE SCOTCH DEER FORESTS. By G. T. TeaspaLe Bucket. 

OBJECT AND METHOD IN LAND LEGISLATION. By R. Munro 
Fercuscn, M.P. 

PUBLIC CONFIDENCE AND THE LAND TENURE BILL. By Sir 
Ropert Gres.ey, Bart. 

DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS IN CANADA. I.—THE MARI. 
TIME PROVINCES. By Water Frewen Lorp. 

THE FRENCHWOMEN OF THE SALONS. By Mrs. Hytton Date. 

THE NOVEL AS A POLITICAL FORCE. By Norman Bentwicu. 

THE TRUE DARWINISM. By the Rev. Professor G. HensLow. 

THE GREEK MYSTERIES AND THE GOSPELS. By Stave Butter. 

“FEMINISME” IN FRANCE. By 

DAWN OF A NEW POLICY IN INDIA. By Ameer Atl, C.I.E. (late 
a Judge of H.M.'s High Court of Judicature in 

THE PEERS AND THE EDUCATION BILL. By the Most Rev, the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

AND THE “LETTERS OF BUSINESS." By Hvucu 

. E. Cuitpers (Actuary of the Convocation of Canterbury). 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CONVOCATIONS. By Herzerr 
AUL, 


Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., New-street Square, E.C, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued. 
NATURAL HIsTORY 
The Faery Year (George A. B. Dewar). Rivers. 75. 6d. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Morals in Evolution (L. T. Hobhouse. 2 vols.). Chapman and Hall, 
21s. net. 

A Century’s Progress in Astronomy (Hector Macpherson). Black- 
wood. 6s. 6d. net. 

Conventional Lies of Our Civilisation (Max Nordau. Translated from 
the Seventh German Edition) ; Paradoxes (Max Nordau. Trans- 
lated from the Fifth German Edition). Heinemann. 

Race Prejudice (Jean Finot. Translated by Florence Wade-Evans), 
Constable. 6d. net. 

Aequanimitas (William Osler. Second edition). H. K. Lewis. 

Race Culture; or Race Suicide? (Robert Reid ade Walter 
Scott. 75. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL 


Tarry at Home Travels (Edward Everett Hale). Macmillan. 10s. 6d, 
net. 
The Fair Hills of Ireland (Stephen Gwynn). Macmillan. 6s. 
Versailles and the Trianons (Pierre de Nolhac). Heinemann. 6s. net. 
Camp-Fires in the Canadian Rockies (William T. Hornaday). Laurie. 
16s. net. 
The Shores of the Adriatic: Italian Side (F. Hamilton Jackson). 
Murray. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Cavalry in Future Wars (Lieut.-Gen. F. Von Bernhardi. Translated 
by C. S. Goldman). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

Conquest of Bread, The (Prince Peter Kropotkin), Chapman and 
Hall. ros. 6d. net. 

Costume, Chats on (G. Woolliscroft Rhead). Unwin. 5s. net. 

Devonshire Scenery, the History of (Arthur W. Clayden). Chatto 
and Windus. 10s. 6d. net. 

Fireside and Sunshine (E. V. Lucas). Methuen. 5s. 

Religious Education: How to Improve It (Rev. C. L. Drawbridge). 
Longmans. 35. 6d. net. 

Three New Plays (A. R. Williams). Laurie. 55. 


NOTICE 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad, 
4. d. 


Half Year ... oo we oe OIF 2 

Quarter Year @ F oe OF 
Cheques and Money Orders should te crossed and made payable to the 


Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE VALUABLE er OF THE Eh C. J. SPENCE, ESQ., 
NORTH SHIELD 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington be 4 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 5, and following day, at One 
precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUMINATED 
and other MANUSCRIPTS, of the late C. J. SPENCE, Esq., of North Shields, 
comprising Illuminated Manuscript Books of Hours of the r4th and rsth cen- 
turies, rare Bibles and Testaments, Breviaries, Gospels, and Epistles, Common 
and other Prayer Books, Early printed and rare Foreign Books, valuable Old and 
Modern English works, books with extra illustrations, collections of Topographical 
Views, Portraits and other Engravings, standard works on Numismatics (English 
and foreign), Fine Art and Archzological literature, &c. 
To be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COULECTION OF ENGLISH GOLD AND SILVER COINS AND 
SILVER MEDALS OF W. W. WOOTTEN, ESQ. (DECEASED). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Str W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 7, at One o'clock precisely, the 

COLLECTION of ENGLISH GOLD and COINS and 

SILVER MEDALS of W. W. WOOTTEN, Esq. (deceased), The Bank, 

Oxford, including Edward III. and Richard ii. -, gold, Henry V., Vi, gold, 
sovereigns of Henry VII., VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James I . 

Charles I., Shrewsbury pound and half- -pound siege pieces, sovereigns, and Oxford 

three- -pound pieces, Commonwealth and Cromwell, Charles II., and later, gold and 
silver, important and rare silver medals, particularly relating to the Stuart period. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, OIL-PAINTINGS, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, BOOKS, THEATRICAL RELICS, &c., 
ue PROPERTY OF THE LATE JOHN LAWRENCE TOOLE, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL a ke at their House, No. 13 See Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THUR November 8, at One o'clock precisely, EN- 
GRAVINGS, ’ WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, Oil- -paintings, Autograph 
Letters, Books, 7 Relics, &c., the property of the late JOHN L AW- 
RENCE TOO Esq., 44 Maida Vale, W. (sold by order of the ¥ prec 
May ~* viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A SELECTED PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF 
GUY FEILDEN, ESQ. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
AUCTION, at their House, 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, SATURDAY, November > t One o'clock precisely 
VALUABLE "EARLY PRINTED AND RAR E BOOKS, and Illuminated and 
other Manuscr ipts, selected from the Library at Mollington Hall, Chester, formed 
by the late Canon George Bicker Blomfield, the property of we pb FEILDEN Esq., 
comprising Bibles, Prayers, Missals, Breviaries, ions and other Service Books, 
Pagheh and Manuscript ; Works in fine Old Bindings, ‘tos Tracts, a few Modern 
or! 
May be viewed two days prior Catalogues may be had, 
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EDUCATION. 
ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


43 Queen Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
i elling. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Louisa GANN, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
bye na prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
1st Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. H. HaprerFie.p, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howe, M.A. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date ror: Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarshirs, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; a: d 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Wnite for Prospectus. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 

Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 

to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools Rifle Asso- 

ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


~INGING, Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 

(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice ‘I'rials. For appoint- 

ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of “* Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 

——. a with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 
aida 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 
thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 


arrangements excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 
Esplanade. 


M ARGATE. — Drydenbank, 


School for Girls. Thorough education. 


Cantab. 


Cliftonville. — Home 
Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—NeEw COoLLece.—6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
tory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


RIGHTON. — Winchester 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. Holiday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummonp Hay, Principals. 


ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 

Gentlemen's sons, 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 

ounding. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
Voice production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths.—PRINCIPAL. 


M R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
a Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.—July, 1902: D. C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial) Julv, 1905: H. Husse’ 
(Somerset L.I.) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906: J. M. Need. 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 

19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 
Service, &c. 
Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. BE tt, 21 Powis Square. Brighton. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WHEELER, late Headmistress underG.P.D.S C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Knlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Preparation f-r allexams. Terms very reasonable. ‘lhe school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


House _ Preparatory 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HaAverstockx 


Hitt, Hampsteap.—Recogd. by B. of E.—Modern Education. Music 
and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply 
the Misses HoLMEs. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for ayy and General Advertising. Ad 
Estimates, and al} information Replies received. 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies. 
The Subscription List will open on Monday, the 5th day 
of November, and close on or before Thursday, the 
8th day of November, 1906. 


TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS, 


LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1898. 


CAPITAL - - £1,000,000. 
Divided into 1,009,000 Shares of £1 each. 
ISSUED CAPITAL - - 515,000 Shares. 


Issue of 250,000 Five per Cent. Debentures of 
£8 each at par. 


Trustees for Debenture Holders. 
Colonel Sir HOWARD MELLISS, K.C.S.I., 9 Queen’s Mansions, 
London, S.W. 


The Hon. ARTHUR STANLEY, M.P., 33 St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W. 


Directors. 
TYNDALE WHITE (Chairman). 
J. W. BROOMHEAD. 

LORD ARTHUR BUTLER. 
THEODORE P. E. HEYVAERT. 
THOMAS HONEY. 


SHEFFIELD NEAVE. 


CHAS. FREDERICK ROWSELL. 


Managing Director. 
ROBERT WILLIAMS. 


Managers and Engineers. 
ROBERT WILLIAMS & CO. 
JOHN R. FARRELL (Head Engineer). 
THOMAS BAYNE (£ngineer). 


Manager in Africa. 
GEORGE GREY. 


Metal Brokers and Commercial Agents. 


VIVIAN, YOUNGER & BOND, 117 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 


Bankers. 
THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, 
Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., and Branches. 
London Brokers. 


BASIL MONTGOMERY, FITZ-GERALD & CO., 19 Throg- 
morton Avenue, London, E.C. 


ANDREAE & CO., 28 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 
Country Brokers. 
CUTLER & LACY, 41 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
Solicitors. 
INGLE, HOLMES, SONS & POTT, Broad Street House, 
London, E.C. 
Auditors. 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 14 George Street, Mansion House, 
London, E.C. 


Offices. 
30 & 31 CLEMENTS Lanz, LONDON, E.C, 


Secretary. 
L. SCOTLAND. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
Bankers or Solicitors, or at the Registered Office of the Company. 
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Price Ba. Weekly. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES THIS WEEK: 


LIFE’S FAILURES. 
By J. E. Preston-Muddock. 


OPEN LETTER TO MR. JOHN MURRAY. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OFFICces: 6 BELL’s Lonpon, E.C. 


] 

If you are interested in the , 
] War of the Books you should { 
; see a Cartoon, “Will you walk 
into my Parlour?”—and an 
article, which appear in the ) 
November BOOK MONTHLY, 
6d. net. ) 
( 
( 
( 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


. 

o~ 


EAST RAND MINING. 


Tue fifth ordinary general meeting of the East Rand Mining Estates, Limited, 
was held on Tuesday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., under the 
presidency of the Right Hon. the Earl of Chesterfield, P.C. (the Chairman of the 
company). 

The Secretary (Mr. Alfred D. Owen) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, referring to the accounts, said it was satisfactory to note that 
during a period of stagnation such as they had been passing through during the 
year under review they had been able to meet all the expenses of the company, 
with the exception of £57 12s. sd., out of revenue. ‘Coming now to a review of 
the past year, I regret that I am not in a position to report any real progress. 
You will recollect that in my speech last year I stated that ‘the question of the 
Gold Law was to receive the first attention of the new Legislative Assembly,’ 
which was to have met early this year. However, the change in the political 
affairs in this country has led to an unexpected delay in the establishment of the 
new Constitution in the Transvaal, and the looked-for meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly can therefore not be expected until early next year. Combined with this 
delay, we have had the constantly-increasing depression in the stock markets, pro- 
duced mainly by political changes and uncertainty, and, in the case of the 
Transvaal particularly, by the question of Chinese and native labour, to which so 
much attention has been directed of late. You can well understand that in times 
of uncertainty such as we have been passing through your board have felt com- 
pelled, in the best interests of the company, to be extremely cautious, and to con- 
serve the resources of the company, which they feel, as we have already stated in 
our report, could not be replenished in times like the present without an undue 
sacrifice on the part of the shareholders. As you are of course aware, to thoroughly 
develop the reefs which have been proved to exist on your company’s farms will 
require a larger working capital than the company at present possesses.” He then re- 
minded them of the very extensive character of the properties owned by the company, 
and expressed the hope that the future holds out a great prospect of improvement in 
the results of their work. ‘I feel confident that, under the new conditions of 
administration, the foundations have been laid of a more prosperous future for the 
country ; and, with the establishment of respoasible G » which will result 
in entrusting the affairs of the Transvaal to the management of the people of the 
country, Thave little doubt that many difficult questions still outstanding will be 
speedily and satisfactorily settled. I, of course, refer mainly to the question of 
labour, upon which there is unanimity of opinion that the future prosperity of the 
mines turns. I cannot doubt that, knowing as they’do the immense—nay, vital— 
importance of the prosperity of the mines to the future development of the Trans- 
vaal, the settlement arrived at will be one which will be in the interests of that great 
industry, and of the general economic progress of the country.” He moved the 
adoption of the report and balance-sheet. 

Mr. C. Guy Pym seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The re-election of the retiring directors (Lord Chesterfield and Mr. Isaac Lewis) 
was moved by Mr. Pym, who remarked that the shareholders had had a long ex- 
perience of both gentlemen. 

Mr. C, F. Rowsell seconded, and the motion was unanimously agreedto. The 
Chairman briefly thanked the meeting, and the proceedings terminated. 


LINOTYPE AND MACHINERY. 


THE annual general meeting of the shareholders of Linotype and 
Machinery, Limited, was held on October 26, at Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., Sir Joseph Lawrence (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. L. Bocty) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, congratulated 
the shareholders upon the improved tone. Trading profits show an increase of 
42,558. The net profits, after providing for the debenture-stock interest, the sink- 
ing funds, and other charges, showed that they were better off by £10,486 than 
last year. With £116,463 of accumulated profit brought forward, that gives a total 
accrued profit at Juns 32 last of £189,141. There was due to them by customers 
£378,525, an increase of £8,447. They owed on loans and other liabilities only 
£71,910, of which some had been discharged since July 1 last. They had paid off 
out of revenue during the year £73,118, while their cash receipts since July r 
showed an increase of £10,000 over those of the corresponding period of 1905. 
Loans and reduced liabilities extinguished since the amalgamation three years ago 
amounted to £484,155. During their “ black period” four or five years ago, when 
their credit was curtailed, they had advances on loan from banks amounting to over 
£300,000, and, as these were practically paid off, he might inform the shareholders 
for the first time that the majority of the present directors, including himself, 
became personally responsible to the banks for that debt. Trading profit would 
have been greater but for the higher price of materials used by the company and 
a slight increase in the cost of labour; and the directors had excluded from the 
accounts this year’s profits on completed orders for which the money had been 
spent, but which had not been delivered to the customers for the latter's own con- 
venience. Orders had shown a satisfactory increase. They had written off 
for depreciation £33,418, or £216 more than last year; they had written 
off out of revenue £15,000, of which £13,500 represented bad debts in 
lialy, which in some cases they were trying to recover; and they reserved for 
bad debts £52,787, which was within £100 of last year’s amount. There was 
an apparent increase in the amount of debentures issued ; it was not, however, an 
increase, but an exchange. They had exchanged with the Canadian Company a 
like amount of A debentures for a corresponding amount of B debentures, which, 
under their agreement with that company, they had been bound gradually to 
redeem incash. They had therefore made a better arrangement. The money 
paid to that company was for the purchase of the latter's buildings and works ia 
Montreal, and therefore it was a good investment. The accumulated profits for 
the three years were sufficient to pay the three years’ dividends on the preference 
shares, leaving a net disposable balance of about £36,000. Next year it would be 
competent to consider whether they would take a dividend on account of the pre- 
ference shares wholly in cash or part of it in some form of security, leaving a 
reserve of liquid cash necessary for the daily conduct of the business; or they 
could ider the expediency of writing off anything from goodwill and patents, 
or of adding the amount to reserve. In the current year they had entered into a 
very agreeable arrangement with the German Linotype Company, by which they 
agreed to give each other their respective improvements and promote 
their respective interests in the territories they served. He wished he could 
say the same for the American Compan.y. They were continuing pro- 
ceedings against the American Company for violating their covenants. He 
was perfectly satisfied to await the issueof these proceedings, but he hoped that 
the directors might be able to come to some sensible arrangement with the 
American company. Meantime it was their bounden duty to protect the interests 
of this company, and it was their firm intention to doso. Referring to the patent 
laws, he said that for some years he had personally taken an active part in endeavour- 
ing to get them amended. Concerns like theirs were very severely penalised in 
their business, and they were often blackmailed by people bringing bogus patents to 
this country which seriously injured their business. The Government recognised 
the injustice of our patent laws, and they had promised to bring in a Bill next 
February to remedy the injustice worked at present to undertakings like the com- 
pany’s. He had beenasked by Mr. Lloyd-George to associate himself with some 
other manufacturers who were interested in patented industries to work on a com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade and to assist in framing the Act referred to. Having 
expressed his gratitude to the Government, he concluded by moving the adoption of 
the report. 

Lord Kelvin, in seconding the motion, looked forward hopefully to this time 
next year. 

Mrs. Sampson criticised the balance-sheet, which she regarded as misleading. She 
considered that the assets had been much overvalued. She also complained of the 
administrative expenses being “‘ lumped together” in the profit and loss account. 
She proposed an amendment for receiving but not adopting the report, and for 
appointing a committee of investigation into the company’s affairs. 

Mr. Ward seconded the amendment. 

Other shareholders having spoken, the Chairman, in reply, stated that he bad aa 
absolutely clear conscience as regarded the founders’ shares in the former company, 
of which he had held five. He thought that there were 20,000 founders’ shares, all 
of which were allotted to newspaper proprietors, from whom the company had 
received orders for machinery. It must be remembered that £1,529,009 had been 
distributed in dividends, which was more than had been put into the share capital 
from any source. It was inevitable, with a proprietary of about 10,000 persons, 
that there must be two or three hundred —even ro per cent. —who were not satisfied. 
All the members of the board had very large holdings in the company, and there- 
fore, apart from other considerations, they had every interest in making the concern 
pay. It was, however, out of their power to force the trade; all that they could 
do was to give unceasing vigilance to the company’s affairs, and this they did. 
The administrative expenses were lower last year by £2,585 than they were in 
1904; this year they were £484 lower than they were in 1905, and it was hoped 
gradually to reduce them still further. The directors followed the practice of the 
best companies in putting the expenses together. The administrative expenses 
shown in the profit and loss account represented the combined expenditure of both 
companies, and the amount was several thousand pounds less than it was prior to 
the amalgamation, since which the yor of the Printing Machinery Company 
and of the Canadian Company had had to be added. The directors maintained 
that the covenant with the American Company was operative to-day. The 
Canadian Company were earning between 1o per cent. and 15 per cent. on their 
capital, of which this company owned a rather large proportion, but for the con- 
venience of the Canadian Company the money had been allowed to remain in their 
business to furnish the additional working capital required. J 

The amendment was withdrawn and the original motion was carried “‘ with four 
or five dissentients.” 

Lord Kelvin and Sir Henry Bemrose were re-clected directors, ani a vote of 
thanks concluded the proceedings. 
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FIFTY-THIRD REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


Presented to the Shareholders at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held at the Head Office, 
Yokohama, on Monday, roth September, 1906. 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED....Yen 24,000,000 | CAPITAL PAID UP....Yen 21,000,000 | RESERVE FUNDS....Yen 13,700,000 
PRESIDENT.—KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, Eso. 


DIRECTORS.—NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. ROKURO HARA, Esq. IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. RIYEMON KIMURA, Eso. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. YUKI YAMAKAWA, Eso. MASNOSKE ODAGIRI, Esq. 


Antung, Bombay, Chefoo, Hankow, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kobe, Liao Yang, London, Lyons, Mukden, Nagasaki, Newehwang, New York, 
Osaka, Peking, Port Arthur, San Francisco, Shanghai, Tairen (Dalny), Tieling, Tientsin, Tokio. 


HEAD OFFICE.—YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
ne a lees Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the half-year 
endin ne 30th, 1906. 
"rhe Ph samy profits of the Bank for the past half-year, including Yen 678,115.*** brought forward = last accounts, amount to Yen 13,149,833.°", of which 
85,925." have been deducted for current expenses, interests, &c., leaving a balance of Yen 31363,908.0% 

Directors now propose that Yen 400,000." be added to the reserve fund, and Yen 1,000,000.°* ” be appropriated to the roe reserve fund. From the 
remainder the Directors recommend a dividend at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, which will absorb Yen 720,000.% on old shares and Yen 450,000. on new 
shares, making a total of Yen 1,170,000.°. 

The balance, Yen 793,908. 0 will be carried forward to the credit of next account. YUKI YAMAKAWA, Chairman. 

__Head Office, Yokohama, roth September, 1906. 


Yen 9, 


3eth June, 1906. 
Liab ities. BALANCE SHEET. 
¥. A 
Reserve Funds... 12,300,000, 000, °°? Te Hand ss 12,661, 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 89,835. At Bankers ........ 15,623,052 28,285,598. 
—— for Depreciation of Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &e. Rei 70 | Investments in Public Securities ... ecccccccccccccccce 19,212,882.°°° 
sits Fixed, &C.) 123,409,525.° | Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &¢. 89,345,676." 
Bile Ly -y =}, ills Rediscounted, ‘Acceptances, and other Sums due Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank .... 96,307,183.%° - 
vidends Unclaimed 775.0 's roperties, Furniture. 
Amount brought | from last Account 0000600000 0060000000000 68. 115." i 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ......cssccccccscevccccccececsesss 2,685,792. 
Yen 235,835,443." Yen 235,835,443." 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


% 
To Current I Be. ht forward 31st December, 1 
000, °°* By Amount of Gros Profits for the Half-year ending 30th 


678,125." 


yen per Share f Old Shares=Y. d 
en for 120,000 = Yen 720,000. ; an 
Yea 3. per Share for 120,000 New Shares= Yen 7,170,000.°% 
To Balance carried forward to next ACCOURE....seseeserecseeececess 793,908. 
Yen 13,149,833-°" Yen 13,149,833.°" 
We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with the Bonks and Vouchers of the Bank and the Rennes Be from the Branches and jes, and 


oe ces, &c., and find them all to be in 
NOBUO TATINA WATANABE, | APrrors. 


LIMITED. 


find them to be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, ond also those held on account 
accordance with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 


RAND MINES, 


ABRIDGED TABULATED SUMMARY. 


| | 
GELDENHUIS UMPERS Nourse FERREIRA LANGLAAGTE! Durpan 
Deep, Deer, Deer, MNEs, Deer, Baan, Deer, _Rooperoort 
| 
FINANCIAL QUARTER ENDING | 31st July, '06 | 30th Sept.,’06 3oth Sept.,’06 | 30th Sept.,'06 | 3rst July, ’o6 | 30th Sept.,’06 | 30th Sept.,’06 31st July, '06 | 30th Sept.,’06 
Mine. 
DEVELOPMENT Work— 
No. of feet driven, sunk amt 
risen, exclusive of Sto 2,299°5 2,437°0 2,047°0 2,410°0 3)330°0 2,406"0 2,303°5 2,694°0 2,413°0 
Estimated Tonnage o Ore 
by drives, &c. .. 745323 100,106 73,105 80,330 104,051 125,893 117,955 110,701 70,385 
Tonnage Stoped, including 
from development faces 63,638 103,048 94,880 66,585 98,045 80,509 965435 75,452 49,959 
No. e Stamps in operation 100 200 200 100 180 120 200 120 60 
Total Ore crushed (tons) . 55,260 81,900 84,655 56,745 85,290 65,631 86,318 65,902 32,167 
Duty per Stamp per 24 hours 
(tons) ee oe oe 5°457 5°28: 6°528 5°563 6°343 5°386 6020 6°373 
Cyanidi 
Tons Sands treated... 3504 50,825 53,895 34,755 49,584 44,800 55,200 46,254 20,634 
Tons Slimes treated... 19,4 1,081 27,654 21,720 30/093 20,196 9773 19,792 10,801 
Total Tons treated .. 54,918 1,906 81,549 56,475 45749 64,996 83,973 66,045 31,435 
ill (fine ozs. 12,599°440 19,858°26r 19,985°339 14,107°29 22,769°03' 27,731°255 23,709°187 15,670': 749" 
Works (fine ozs.) 8,123" 8,968°792 9,933°278 55549" 12,855°615 9,549°225 7,223°52t 2,653°33" 
Total (fine ozs. 20,723°061 28,827°053 29,918°317 19,656" 35,624°652 37,892°335 33,258°412 22,899°705 | 11,403'00K 
wts. 7°500 "068 "353 11°547 7 6°949 7°089 
Ex ses. & 6s 8 £84,502 £88,7 6 464. 6 3 £74,906 £43,519 
oe «+ £50,680 4 4,502 6 72 7 3\474,832 13 1143 454 13 3,744 4,906 12 75 
Milled | 7°625| £1 0 11°672 4°500| £1 4 2°289| Lo 19 7°698| £o 19 2 7 
Value of Gold «. £87,269 13 3 7% 005 131 17 7 £149,442 9 9 £159,545 10 2'£140,049 3 4 113317 3 7,922 18 7 
Working Profit. Milled | Tost | £2 9 7°555| £t 9 9'233| St 9 St 15 0°520| £2 7°427| 4x12 5°395' 9 2°097| 9 9555 
Amount ee oo £27,619 8 7 6,831 7234 5 10 3 8 £46,280 15 6 16 8'£56,304 14 1 £21, 227 44 4,303 12 2 
In Per Ton Milled .. ee 9 11°9 93° 8 2 £0 10 10°230 11°728 | £0 13 0°550 im 6 5°304 2 
6 ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 4670 11 3 
redit .. 2 199 47) 86 6 10} 7 £895 I 46 10 0 738 + 17 
Net Profit. | I $37,030 10 2 12 8| £8 lg 6 8'£57,04 6131) 8 8 
Estimate a of 10% 54 34 9 £37,030 3 7: 57 3 
ee 993 © £3,205 © 0 | £3,203 0 2 0 £3,539 0 330 0 526 0 185 0 o 0 0 
Capital Ex iture | 1104 16 £6,311 10 2 £10,814 8 1| £2,534 16 dso, 1 £12,613 1 
4 124119 5 9,104 1 *| 13 0,814 534.16 4 1£10,475 5 7 £43,707 3 315 3 
Payable Shareholders 
ered on books as at | 31st July, 'o6 July, Sept.,'06 


* Including Freehold Revenue. 
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FOURTH EDITION. 


Field-Marshal 


and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE | LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Cheaper Edition in one volume. With a Portrait. 


Sir EVELYN WOOD'S Autobiography, 


MARSHAL. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND BOOK. By J. E. G. pe Monrmorency. 


Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. 


FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD. 
With 24 Portraits 


By Grawam Batrour. A New, Revised, and 


et isa cheap and completely revised edition of the well-known Life, uniform with “ Vailima Letters” and ‘“‘The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson to his Family 


and Friends.” 


THE CHILD IN ART. By Marcaret Carpenter. 


An attempt to sketch the history of the use of the child in Art. 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


E. FoRTESCUE BRICKDALE. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


With over 50 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


By Mrs. Percy DrarMer. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by 


It aims at providing a narrative that is simply and dramatically written, and at the same time combining with the story that teaching of Christ that forms so large a part 


of the four Gospels. 


KINDLY WRITE TO Esens, sasnear FOR THEIR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE ART OF THE GREEKS. By H. B. Watters. 


With over 100 Plates, wide royal 8vo. 12s. €d. net. 
This book deals fully with be Art, and is magnificently illustrated. 


ECOND EDITION. 


GARRICK AND HIS CIRCLE. By Mrs. CLEMENT 


Parsons. With 36 — and poe Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
ECOND EDIT 


SOME BEAUTIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By ALtan Fea. With over 8o Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


Net. 
* Mr. Fea shows a very extensive knowledge of the secret history, the petticoat 
politics,’ of this extremely difficult period.” —Daily Mail. 


THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. By R. Cuitp 


Baytey. With over 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NATION. By the Right 


Hon. Sir Joun Gorst. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book calls to the national danger involved in neglecting the health 


of the nation’s children. 
SECOND EDITION. 


CHARLES DICKENS. ByG. K. Cuesterton. With 
2 Portraits. Demy 8y 8vo. ‘7S. 6d. net. 
‘* Mr. Chesterton y has g very like genius, and some of his 
flashes of intuition in this book are 


A HISTORY OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION. By J. D. 


Hoare. With 20 Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE, together with 
a Life by Freperick TatHam. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
A. G. B. Russett. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
This highly important collection contains all the extant ro Ret of William Blake, 
including a ae number which have never before been published. 
ECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE HYGIENE OF MIND. ByT.S. CLouston, M.D., 


Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the ae of Edinburgh. Illustrated, 
7s. 6d. net. 
ECOND EDITIO 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. By Mary M. Morrat. 


With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“* Miss Moffat has told the story of a ipeautifal lif ite beautifully.” —Standard. 


? 
NELSON’S LADY HAMILTON. By E. Hatram Moor- 
HOUSE. With over 40 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A study of Emma Hamilton's life and temperament founded upon her own 
singularly fresh and illuminating letters. 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. By 
the of “Mademoiselle Mori.” With 23 Illustrations, demy &vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


This book is not only a biography, but is also a picture of Italy in the Trecento. 


THE DOMESDAY INQUEST. By 
B.A., LL.B. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Antiguary's Books. 
An account of Domesday Book and the various terms used therein which will be 
of service to those who are engaged in local research. 


PARISH LIFE IN MEDIZVAL ENGLAND. By Assor 
Gasquet, O.S.B. With many Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. [Antiguary's Books. 
— deals with the main features of parochial life in pre-Reformation 
THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By Josern Conran, 
Author of ‘‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Chapters on the sale" of an autobiographical nature. 
COND EDITION. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. With 
4 Illustrations, of which 16 are in colour by Nelson Dawson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


r. Lucas knows his London well, and all its treasures, and one could not 
eed a better-informed nor a more genial guide.”— Tribune. 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BIRDS. By F. W. 


Wuetpon. With 15 Illustrations, 7 of which are by A. H. BucKLanp. 
Large orown 8vo. 6s. 
This is a Life of St. Francis of Assisi for children, retold from the early lives and 
legends, in a simple and pleasant manner. 


HILLS AND THE SEA. By Be toc, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE OPEN ROAD” & “THE FRIENDLY TOWN.” 


FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. By E. V. Lucas. Fcap. 


Evo. 55. 
Messrs. Methuen have just taken over ‘‘ Domesticities,” and have re-issued it 
».ader the title of ‘‘ Fireside and Sunshine,” with a number of new essays added. 


AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. By Georce Crausen, 


A.R.A. With h 32 Illustrations. 5s. net 
Eight Lectures, to the of the Royal Academy in 1906. 


SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. First Series. By 


Georce Crausen, A.R.A. With tg Illustrations. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


A SAILOR’S GARLAND: Poems of the Sea. Collected 


by Joun Maserietp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ENAMELS. By Mrs. Netson Dawson. With 33 IIlus- 
trations. Demy 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. (Little Books on Art. 
This book deals with the various kinds of enamelling upon metal, their 
characteristics, origin, and historic sequence. 


NEW NOVELS 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. By Rosert Hicuens, 
Author of the “ Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ We know of no better picture in E nglish ¢ of the glamour of Sicily and the strange, 
semi-barbarous attractiveness of the natives.” —Spectator. 

“He brings so delicate a taste, so careful an observation of types, so fine a 
feeling for form and colour, and a technique so easy and accomplished that he 
holds us always bound by the spell of his artistry." —Puach. 

SEVENTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE GUARDED FLAME. By W. B. Maxwett. 6s. 
“* A book of quite unusual power and interest.” — Westminster Gazette. 
**A work which handles a difficult theme boldly and impressively, besides fur- 
nishing a welcome and striking proof of hereditary talent." —Sfectator. 


THE FIRST CLAIM. By M. Hamitton, Author of 
**Cut Laurels.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* Except ‘ The Guarded Flame,’ no novel has so human an interest. The novel 
of the season.” —Daily Graphic. 
“Of exceptional merit, the authoress has the power of swaying the emotions of 
the reader at will.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE CAR OF DESTINY, and its Errand in Spain. By 
C. N. and A. M. Wussaseon,. Authors of ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor,” &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

An absorbing story of love and romance in a motor-car in Spain. 
“* Frankly and delightfully romantic.” —Standard. 
** All that such a novel should be.”— Daily Express. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE POACHER’S WIFE. By Epen Puittports, 


Author of ‘‘ The Secret Woman.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
description, swift narrative, telling dialogue.” — Daily News. 
“It is Mr. Phillpotts’ most sensational story.” —T77ibune. 
** Seizes our attention early and holds it to ‘the end.’ Pail Mall Gazette. 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


LISTENER’S LURE. By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“It depicts the better elements in English human nature. We commend it tothe 
affections of all who are worthy of it." 

Admirable fare, delicately served." —Daily News. 

“Mr. Lucas done a very original and delightful thing.” —T7ridune. 

**Mr. Lucas’s first novel is a pure delight. ."— Daily Chronicle. 

** Remarkable for its skill an a "— Westminster Gazette. 

** Quite one of the nicest books Mr. E. V. Lucas has published." —P unch. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. By Marmapvuke PickTHALL, 


Author of “ Said the Fisherman.”’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The characters are all vivid and lifelike, and the local colour is excellently 
unconscious. One does not often come upon so clean, so robust, and so brilliantly 
a novel." —Morning Leader. 

A work of art, rich in fine i imagery and delicate fancy.” —A thenaum. 

“A fine and finished piece of work.” — Daily Chronicle. 

FOURTH EDITION. 


THE WICKHAMSES. By W. Perr Ripcr. 6s. 


** An admirable story...... There is never a jarring note."—Daily News. 
Human and irresistibly diverting.” —Daily Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION. 
A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. By Bernarp Capes. 6s. 
‘* Full of vivid people ; a story of fierce incident and passionate aim."—7imes. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE LADDER TO THE STARS. By Jane H. Finp- 


LATER, Author of ‘‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
” Undoubtedly a fine story, showing an appreciative knowledge of humanity.” 


Tribune. 
** An interesting, well-written story, showing real cleverness.” —Daily Telegraph. 
SECOND EDITION. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. By Mrs. Huca 
Fraser, Author of “‘ The Slaking of the Sword.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The story of George Washington's mother and of her great son’s boyhood. 
THIRD EDITION 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. E. Marta ALBANES!, 


Author of “ Susannah and One Other.” Crown 8vo. 63. 
7 Pleasing to the reader from all points of view.” —7ridune. 
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